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The way things are going there will soon be hardly a 
shopping street in the country without its self-service store 
or supermarket. In 1947 there were 10 self-service stores: 
now there are 7,000 and 380 supermarkets as well. 


NEW FIELDS IN KENT 


This is the way of the future. And it all hinges on 
packaging. And at Gillingham, in Kent, on an 18-acre 
site, Bowaters are building for the packaging future. Con- 
centrated here will be Bowaters carton, waxed paper and 
bag operations. This is a gathering together of present 
resources. But the Gillingham plant will thrust out into 
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new fields—the extrusion of polythene, for example, the 
development of polythene coatings, the printing and lamin- 
ating of aluminium foils. 


SETTING THE PACE 


Bowaters have grown quickly in packaging. Awareness 
of present needs and future trends brought them into the 
industry. This same awareness is the reason why Bowaters 
are now setting the pace in packaging—for the manufacturer 
as for the woman in the shop. 

The way things are going affects Bowaters. And Bowaters 
affect the way things are going. 


facts point toa buoyant future for 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN > 
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—Portrait of the Week- 


MR. JAMES HAGERTY, preparing the way for 
President Eisenhower's visit to Japan, had to be 
rescued by helicopter from the attentions of 
hostile demonstrators at Tokyo airport. President 
Fisenhower set off for Japan, just the same, hav- 
ing been slapped down at home by the House 
Appropriations Committee. which cut his 


foreign-aid programme, and by Senator Kennedy, |- 


who described the present administration’s pos- 
ture in foreign affairs as talking louder and 
louder while carrying a smaller and smaller 
stick ° 
* 

THE Guardian revealed. and it was later 
announced, that Mr. Alfred Robens will be the 
next chairman of the National Coal Board. A 
number of ‘political commentators suddenly dis- 
covered that Mr. Robens was a great statesman, 
and that his leaving politics would therefore be 
yet another blow to the Labour Party. That 
party continued, meanwhile. its public all-in, 
no-holds-barred, wrestling and wrangling match, 
with Mr. Woodrow Wyatt crying ‘Big bully!’ at 
Mr. Frank Cousins; Sir Tom Williamson de- 
nouncing Mr. Michae! Foot as a mud-slinger; 
Mr. Foot calling Sir Tom a totalitarian; Mr. 
Morgan Phillips lashing out all round; Mr. 
Shinwell firing broadsides at intellectuals; and 
Mr. Gaitskell licking his wounds in private 
except for a few carefully selected political com- 
mentators, The Admiralty announced that, with 
the Government's approval. it would sell S, G. 
Brown Ltd., the precision engineers, who have 
been doing quite well to a-British and American 
firm in association. Hoover Ltd., blaming the hire- 
purchase restrictions, laid off some 800 workers, 
which brought many cf their fellow-workers out 
in protest: the stock markets sagged in sympathy. 


* 


AS SOON AS BEA engineers stopped working to 
rule. and flight schedules to and from London 
Airport returned to normal, French civil servants 
went on a token strike, and grounded 2,500 pas- 
sengers booked on flights between France and 
Britain. Pickets took to the air at an American 
factory to discourage scabs turning up for work 
by helicopter. British Railways postponed the 
start of the electric express service between Man- 
chester and Crewe. 
* 


A STATE OF EMERGENCY was declared in the 
Katanga province, where there was a threat to 
secede from the Belgian Congo, which is not yet 
in a position to be seceded from. In New York, 
the Duke of Edinburgh opened a British trade 
exhibition, which had to cable for more warm 
beer—a novelty to Americans—and Broadway’s 
theatres reopened after a twelve-day actors’ 
strike. The Paris talks between the Six and the 
Seven fizzled out, and Mr. Maudling said it was 
the other six fellows’ fault. He also said that he 
would discuss the promotion of the sale of 
British men’s clothes with Mr. Macmillan, who 
‘had an individual taste in dress which demon- 
strated a very vigorous character.’ So has Dr. 
Barbara Moore, who was knocked down while 
walking across the United States—not, as it 
happened, by Lady Attlee. 


* 


THERE WAS EVIDENCE that the old country is 
toughening up. England (population forty-odd 
million) beat South Africa (available white popu- 
lation less than three million) at cricket, and no 
guardsman fainted during the Trooping the 
Colour ceremony on the Queen’s official birth- 
day. Ascot opened, and so did many an umbrella, 
in a hailstorm. Among the winners: Blast, 
Shatter and Typhoon. Mile Brigitte Bardot 
issued a denial of a report that she was giv- 
ing up acting and taking to antiques, and sad 
Sighs were heaved by a number of antique 
boulevardiers, roués, faux célibataires, and rasta- 
quoueres, who had got it wrong anyway. 
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BLIND AND IN PAIN 


From that wide-ringed trouble a Thing came 
up—a grey and red Thing with a neck—a Thing 
that bellowed and writhed in pain. Frithiof 
drew in his breath and ._. said with a little 
cluck in his throat, “Ah me! It is blind. Hur 
illa! That thing is blind, and a murmur of pity 
went through us all, for we could see that the 
thing on the water was blind and in pain. Some- 
thing had gashed and cut the great sides cruelly 
and the blood was spurting out. The grey ooze 
of the undermost sea lay in the monstrous 
wrinkles of the back 
UDYARD KIPLING may not have had the 


Labour Party in mind when he wrote that 
description of the sea-monster in his short story 
‘A Matter of Fact,’ but the Labour Party’s best 
friends would be hard put to deny that the 
description fits it with an unfortunate exactitude. 
The Labour Party (Hur illa!) shows every sign 
of imminent disintegration, and few so poor as 
do it reverence. The programme is now fairly 
well mapped out; everybody in the Labour Party 
abusing everybody else until, at the Party Con- 
ference, the ‘unilateralist’ motion is passed by a 
substantial’ majority, and Mr. Gaitskell resigns. 
Yet this is a superficial view. Grim though the 
condition of the Labour Party at present is, and 
slight though its chances of avoiding a complete 
break-up may be, its condition is not entirely 
hopeless; the chance of survival does exist. 

What matters now in the Labour Party—and 
what will matter particularly at the conference— 
is not so much who wins and who loses, as the 
subject of the debate at the end of which the win- 
ning and losing will be done. For a time it looked 
as if this would be nationalisation, with the show- 
down on Clause Four. Mr. Gaitskell looked out 
of his tent, did not like what he saw, and went 
back in again; shortly afterwards it was agreed 
on all hands that all had won, and all would have 
prizes. Nobody at present knows what the 
Labour Party’s attitude to nationalisation is. If 
the Labour Party should ever get back to power 
this would leave Mr. Gaitskell in a strong posi- 
tion, since he would be able to go ahead with 
whatever policy seemed to him the right one, 
while being able to find plenty of scriptural 


authority for it. Before then, however, it leaves 
him in difficulties, since whatever he may say 
is the policy of the Labour Party on nationalisa- 
tion is sure to be immediately contradicted. But 
there it is; he chose not to stand and fight on that 
ground, and must make the best of the resultant 
situation. 

Next came nuclear disarmament. Mr. Frank 
Cousins has given it as his unconsidered opinion 
that although Britain needs defending, it does 
not need nuclear weapons, as evidence of which 
proposition he points to our considerable suc- 
cess without them in the last war. This penetrat- 
ing analysis of the international situation and its 
implications for this country’s defence policy had 
no doubt already occurred to the million or so 
members of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, and indeed convinced them by its force 
and logic; at any rate it seems to have convinced 
the thirty-nine members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, for although two years ago, when Mr. 
Cousins was against unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, they were unanimously against it too, they 
are now, when he is in favour of it, unanimously 
in favour of it themselves, which says much for 
Mr. Cousins’s powers of persuasion, or some- 
thing. Although it is by no means tied up for 
the unilateralists, it looks as if Mr. Gaitskell and 
his supporters will not be able to muster 'a 
majority when the resolution is put to the vote. 
A resolution, even on this subject, may be con- 
cocted which will satisfy everybody; but this is 
improbable, for Mr. Gaitskell’s enemies are now 
so hysterical, and so implacable, that they want 
his head more than they want nuclear disarma- 
ment. 

But shall they have it? Not if he keeps it, when 
all about him are blaming each other. For if he is 
prepared to stand and fight, he can now do so 
on ground of his own choice. His question now 
should be “Whose finger on the policy?’ Who 
decides the aims of the Labour Party in those 
rare moments when it has any? And, in particu- 
lar, what role does the annual conference play 
in that policy-making? 








864 


It is worth looking for a moment, in this con- 
text, at some things that Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, 
MP, had to say last week, and at the storm his 
words, or some of them, raised. Mr. Wyatt, to 
begin with, said some sharp words about Mr. 
Cousins. He referred to Mr. Cousins’s vanity, to 
his dictatorial control over his subordinates 
in the union, his treatment of the million votes 
he deploys as his personal property, to be used 
at his own whim. None of this was particularly 
new, and nobody who has studied Mr. Cousins 
even from a distance could honestly dispute any 
of it. Mr. Wyatt, however, went farther: 

In the past, dangers of open conflict have 
always been avoided by the wisdom of the trade 
union leaders. They have appreciated that 
broadly speaking the block votes of their unions 
ought to be used to support the Parliamentary 
leadership. The Parliamentary Party is the only 
section of the Labour Party elected directly by 
the people. It alone can claim to reflect what 
the majority of those who vote Labour want. Its 
job is to be the political wing of the Party, daily 
studying and deciding on events and changing 
situations as they occur. 

In other words, Mr. Wyatt was not attacking the 
unions’ block vote; he was attacking the abuse of 
it by demagogues like Mr. Cousins, and pointing 
out (what the last election had already shown) 
that the electorate is more sophisticated than 
Tribune imagines. Mr. Cousins’s behaviour over 
the bus strike lost the Labour Party thousands 
upon thousands of votes; his behaviour over 
nuclear disarmament will lose it thousands more. 
The union block vote should return to its old 
allegiance; not because, as the smart and silly 
have been saying, because ‘It was all right when 
it supported the leadership, and is all wrong now 
that it doesn’t,’ but because its former use repre- 
sented the correct constitutional relationship 
between the unions and the parliamentary party, 
irrespective of the particular political issues 
involved. . 

Massive support has been given to Mr. Wyatt’s 

thesis from a most unlikely quarter. Sir Tom 

’ Williamson’s remarks must have served not only 
to stiffen Mr. Gaitskell’s backbone—in case he 
should have been inclined to panic at the 
reaction to Mr. Wyatt’s speech, but to underline 
the constitutional position of the unions vis-d-vis 
the parliamentary party. Mr. Gaitskell should 
take heart; he now knows not only the identity 
of his enemies, but also that of his friends. 

Nor need he be too heartbroken at the 

‘departure of Mr. Alfred Robens. When talk of 
Mr. Gaitskell’s possible resignation began to be 
heard, there was naturally talk of possible suc- 
cessors. Mr. Robens’s name was eventually men- 
tioned; but this was palpably absurd. Indeed 
(ignoring its possible effect on the coal industry, 
which could do with somebody more dynamic) 
Mr. Robens’s departure might be adduced as an 
argument in support of Mr. Gaitskell’s position. 
The Footmiks and their town Cousins, assisted 
now by Mr. Crossman (who has failed to realise 
that a prophet of doom in times of prosperity is 
going to do himself and his party harm if his 
prophecies are wrong, and even more harm if 
they are right), are busy making the chances of 
the. Labour Party’s return to office so remote 
that even such unimaginative men as Mr. Robens 
give up in despair. ‘ 

Mg. Gaitskell will go to Scarborough Kitowing 
that if he loses when it comes to a vote on the 


‘unilateralist’ resolution there will be loud 
clamour for his resignation. He should know also 
that it is his clear duty to ignore that clamour. 
There is neither constitutional nor moral obliga- 
tion on him to resign if he is defeated in such 
circumstances, and considerable obligation of 
both kinds for him not to. He was elected Leader 
of the Labour Party by his parliamentary col- 
leagues, who were in their turn elected by the 
voters on a programme that did not contain a 
‘unilateralist’ pledge. Until his parliamentary 
colleagues depose him, or the voters opt for 
disarmament, Mr. Gaitskell must stay, whatever 
Mr. Cousins may do. 


Choosing Your Friends 


AD it not been for the ill-starred flight of the 

U2, President Eisenhower would now be 
visiting the Soviet Union—and receiving, no 
doubt, a friendlier welcome than he looks like 
getting in Japan. Not that the violent Japanese 
reactions to his visit are the result solely of failure 
at the Summit, but recent events have lent power 
to the elbow of Mr. Kishi’s political opponents 
and the critics of the American treaty (not all of 
whom are Communists, by any means), and 
revived all the anti-Americanism and all the 
pacifism of the one country in the world that has 
suffered atomic attack—and at American hands. 
Nor is it only Hiroshima and Nagasaki: the 
American hydrogen-bomb test in the Bikini area 
in 1954, and the fear and anger that followed the 
discovery that the crew of a Japanese fishing 
vessel was suffering from radiation sickness, are 
freshly remembered now that Marshal Malin- 
ovsky has threatened the bases from which the 
Americans send up their espionage flights. 

Once Mr. Hagerty was airborne in his heli- 
copter, President Eisenhower was bound to stick 
to his Japanese programme. But he would have 
been well advised to have put it off before that 
—as soon as the Summit was seen to have failed. 
Unfortunately, the Americans have never under- 
stood the ambivalent attitude of the most liberal 
Japanese towards them. or why the Japanese 
should differ from the West Germans, whose 
patterns of behaviour were nothing like so out- 
raged by the occupying American forces as those 
of the Japanese, and who have not had atomic 
bombs dropped on them from American aircraft. 
By pointing to country after peripheral country 
—to Japan after Turkey after Korea—the Rus- 
sians are able to demonstrate to the uncommitted 
spectators that those who uphold the Western 
alliance are at best reactionaries and at worst 
bloody ruffians. These are victories in the diplo- 
matic war. If the United States is to fight back, 
it must brush up its diplomacy; try harder to 
understand the psychology of smaller nations; 
and choose its friends among them—and within 
them—a little more judiciously. 


Espionage 

OoR Roger Casement! It seems his ghost is 

not to be allowed to rest; on a television 
programme this week he was cited as an example 
of a spy, along with Mata Hari, Fuchs, Ponte- 
corvo and the Rosenbergs. It is arguable that 
Casement was a traitor; he went over to the 
enemy in time of war, though whether this con- 
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stituted treachery or patriotism (as he considered 
his country, Ireland, to be in a state of war with 
Britain) depends on the point of view. But by 
no twist of the word’s meaning canzhe be claggj- 
fied as a spy. 

But this is depressingly typical« of slipshod 
programmes such as The Faceless Ones. Their 
only discernible purpose appears to be to salve 
the conscience of the Independent Television 
Authority, which likes to insist on contractors 
putting out a basic minimum of what are 
cynically known as ‘prestige’ programmes. s9 
that their existence can be boasted about if there 
are hostile questions in Parliament or complain. 
ing letters to the Times. This one has since, no 
doubt, been added to the quota as a ‘serious’ or 
‘minority’ programme, though the only worth- 
while moment on it was when Sir Compton 
Mackenzie appeared briefly ai the end to dismiss 
it as melodramatic rubbish. 


County Hall Ombudsmand 


Fae proposal tor a London Ombudsmand, 
presented to te London County Council in 
the form of a pe ‘tion, is naturally being fiercely 
resisted by Sir Isa: Hayward and the rest of the 
Labour dictatorsh > at County Hall. Such a figure 
(although it is emphasised by the supporters of 
the proposal that ne should not have any execu- 
tive powers, mereiy the power to investigate and 
report on alleged grievances), even if he did not 
make inroads int) the powers of Sir Isaac’s 
caucus, might well shinz an implicitly unfavour- 
able light into one or two of the darker quarters 
of his rule. 

Nevertheless, the proposal continues to attract 
support. After all, it is precisely the excesses of 
droit administratii that 
needed for, and th» bullying, secretive, obstinate 
rule at County Hall is as good an example of droit 
administratif run mad as could be found any- 
where in Britain. Sir Isaac, when the petition was 
first presented, flatly refused to consider it at all. 


Under pressure, he has been forced to change his 
mind. The General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council mee's on Monday next, 


and it is likely that the petition will at any rate 
then be discussed. It ‘s ironic 
that the petition should have been presented in 
the first instance ty a member cf the majority 
group on the Council, but Labour members have 
felt the rod on the.r own backs, and are therefore 


in a good position to sympathise with those out-. 


side who complain about its effect upon theirs. 
What with a-dissident group of Labour members, 
and a vigorous drive in its support by the Opposi- 
tion (not that many signs of such vigour have 
as yet been seen), the proposal stands a slight, 
though not negligible, chance. 


On the European Foothills 


HERE are two Anglo-Saxon attitudes which 

the leaders of the new Europe find particu- 
larly irritating. One, frequently displayed by Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, is the ‘but of course we’re Euro- 
peans!’ line when it is coupled with a determina- 
tion to do nothing which would provide a 
concrete demonstration that the words have any 
meaning. The ‘other is the whine ‘We want to 


co-operate, but the Six (or the French) won't 


play.’ ‘The Six, I am afraid,’ Mr. Reginald Maud- 


an Ombudsmand is! 


but appropriate, 
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ling complained to the National Press Club on 
Tuesday, ‘are not prepared to negotiate, or even 
to state the terms upon which they would con- 
template negotiating an association with the 
Seven.’ But the Six do not want to negotiate an 
association with the Seven, or Britain. Why 
should they? Britain had her opportunity to join 
in with them, and she did not take it; so they 
went ahead on their owa. If Britain wishes to join 
them now, she must come in on the Six’s terms. 
It is as simple as that 

Mr. Maudling was an unfortunate choice as 
Minister in charge. This is, admittedly, hind- 
sight; at the time when negotiation was possible 
he sounded the right man for the job: business- 
like, alert, unlikely to be duped. But as things 
turned out, what was needed was not bargaining 
but diplomacy, and Mr. Maudling is no diplomat; 
he managed to put six backs up—none more 
rigidly than the French back. The right man 
for the job was—and is—somebody who can find 
a way to bring Britain and the Six together in an 
agreement that looks as if it is based on negotia- 
tion and compromise, though in fact it will 
merely mean that the Government has climbed 
down. The Prime Minister could do it; he might 
even make it sound as if it represented a notable 
strategic victory for the Government, and a 
moral victory for Conservative principles. Per- 
haps now that he has been compelled to lower 
his eyes from the summit he may have time to 
study the mistakes that have been made on the 
foothills: for the longer the decision to join the 
Six is delayed the more difficult the process will 
become. 


Federation 


IKE a headmaster threatening to suspend 
© choot privileges if boys cannot learn to stop 
tagging in class, Sir Roy Welensky has told 
Africans that he wil! oppose ‘any further moves 
towards representative government’ if violence 
in the Federation continues. The history of 
colonialism is ‘ittered with speeches of this 
nature, with their weary string of clichés—that 
law and order must be restored before there can 
be any constitutional advance, and that native 
leaders must show that they are able to control 
their followers before they can be trusted with 
political power. The fact is that African leaders 
in the Federation have not been able to control 
their followers because they have not been 
trusted with political power. The African in 
Rhodesia has seen Tanganyika on one side and 
the Congo on the other striding towards self- 
government, while his own Government is still 
uncertain whether he can be trusted to use the 
same cafés as white men; if his leaders cannot 
persuade the Government to move faster, then 
he will want new—and less responsible—leaders. 
What is remarkable is less the recent symptoms 
of violence than their comparative rarity; if they 
are to be used.as an excuse for repression, they 
will soon cease. to be so infrequent 

Nothing but violence can be expected if Sir 
Roy persists in supporting a Federation which— 
as he himself admits—is opposed by the great 
majority of politically conscious African opinion 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Until 
recently it was argued with some conviction that 
their views were not representative of real 


African opinion—and that even if they were, the 
economic benefits that would accrue to Africans 
from federation would soon change the political 
climate. But recent investigations suggest that 
there was no real evidence for this view; Shirley 
Williams, for example, in her Fabian pamphlet 
on Central Africa, concludes that ‘there is no 
reason to believe that Nyasaland would suffer, on 
balance, if the Federation came to an end’— 
though it was Nyasaland that was supposed to 
be the chief beneficiary. In any case, past prece- 
dents indicate that there would be more, not 
less, pressure for independence if there were any 


marked economic progress—even at the cost of 
sacrificing some of its benefits. 

And now that the Government has lifted the 
state of emergency, the constitutional problem 
in Nyasaland is going to become acute. When the 
African leaders are released they will naturally 
want to resume their efforts towards self-govern- 
ment; and this means they are certainly going to 
agitate against Federation. In their agitation they 
will have the support of almost the entire African 
population. Either their demands must be met 4 
they will be driven inexorably back on uncon: 
stitutional methods. 


Elections in the Air 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


LECTIONS are being talked about again in the 
| Shere two couatries in the Middle East where 
the word retains nuch meaning—Turkey and the 
Lebanon. They happen also to be the only coun- 
tries in the area, apart from Israel, in which the 
views of the West get much of a hearing these 
days, which lends tc their electoral processes and 
their results an interest which otherwise they 
might not have for us. 

Apart from these coincidences, Turkey and the 
Lebanon have not much in common. Turkey is 
one of the largest Middle Eastern States, with a 
population second only to that of the United 
Arab Republic; Lebanon is the smallest in both 
area and populatiun (Israel, with almost twice its 
area, has now overtaken it in population as well). 
Four-fifths of Turkey’s inhabitants are peasant 
farmers scattered over the empty spaces of 
Anatolia; one Lebanese in three lives in the 
capital city of Beirut, and many more in the 
smaller towns along the Mediterranean shore and 
in the mountains. As far as elections go, there is 
an important difference too; the Lebanese are in 
the middle of theirs, while the new rulers of 
Turkey, less than a month after their coup 
d’état, are talking in increasingly remote terms 
about the need for a popular consultation. 

For this there are excellent reasons, and only 
the harshest of critics would as yet find in the 
actions of the Turkish military leaders any reason 
to doubt their sincerity. The precedents of his- 
tory, and especialiy of recent history in the 
Middle East, are against them when they swear 
(as they have donc) that they will retire from the 


BEIRUT 


political scene once they have overhauled the 
existing democratic machinery and restored it 
to proper working order; but there is no evidence 
that they intend anything else, and the effect of 
their rule so far has been to extend rather than to 
contract the limits of individual freedom in Tur- 
key. The doubts rush in not over their good 
intentions but over their ability to produce 
answers to the problems facing the country, and 
to do so quickly enough to allow a return to nor- 
mal before military rule has become a habit—for 
both rulers and ruled. 

The most acute of these problems is the least 
obvious in the present phase of rejoicing and 
self-congratulation at the successful overthrow of 
an odious tyranny. It involves finding not only 
a system of government but a way of life satisfy- 
ing to the disparate extremes of the Turkish 
social spectrum, from the very small and mainly 
youthful group of intellectuals in Ankara and 
Istanbul, to the buge mass of the uneducated 
and largely illiterate peasantry. 

This was something that even Kemal Ataturk 
was never able to achieve, with all the social and 
intellectual and spiritual upheaval that he imposed 
on his patient compatriots. Ataturk captured the 
imagination and the hearts of the whole Turkish 
people, but he only captured the minds of the 
tiny educated minority, relying on them in time 
to act like yeast in the rest of the body politic. 
Many of his reforms, and especially those affect- 
ing the patterns of social behaviour, met with a 
solid resistance on the part of the peasants which 
has not crumbled much in the thirty years since 
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Ataturk’s death (the peasants’ enduring loyalty 
to Islam is the most striking example). 

Mr. Menderes exploited this passive canserva- 
tism, and to that extent laid himself open to the 
charge that he was being unfaithful to the 
memory of Ataturk (apart from the more de- 
tailed charges of maladministration, corruption 
and brutality which are now being brought 
against the fallen regime). But in a country where 
the broad lines of policy, both foreign and 
domestic, are not in question, where both parties 

“are united in pursuit of economic progress and 
collective security within the Western framework, 
the opposition will always lack a rational raison 
d’étre and so be tempted to make capital out of 
forces which it caanot openly espouse. The prob- 
lem for General Gursel and his associates is how 
to induce a proper climate for the multi-party 
democratic system—and the problem is more 
apparent now that one of the two existing parties 
has suffered humiliation and exposure. To solve 
it and hold a genuine election will take longer 
than the three months which Turkey’s new rulers 
at first allowed themselves; perhaps it is optimis- 
tic to hope that it can be solved at all. 

The Lebanon, too, has its problems, which can 
be traced back most obviously to the insurrection 
of 1958, and less obviously to the birth of the 
State in 1943. The election which began on Sun- 
day, and which continues in different parts of 
the country over the next three weeks, need not 
have been held for another year, according to the 
constitution; and many people criticise the 
Government for Lolding it so soon after the 
events of 1958, and risking another outbreak of 
violence..On the other side, the argument for 
holding an election now is that until there is a 
new chamber of deputies the institutions of the 
State cannot function properly, since the cham- 
ber which has just been dissolved was the sur- 
viving symbol of the old Chamoun regime and 
could not be expected to collaborate sincerely 
with the new forces of national reconciliation. 

This argument makes sense—but it does not 
necessarily follow that a new chamber of deputies 
will be any more realistic or constructive than 
the old. There, in fact, lies the interest of this 
election and its crucial importance for the 
Lebanese. If the extremists of both sides—Christ- 
ian and Moslem—are elected, and if they treat 
their election as a mandate from their followers 
to pursue the same extremist policies that brought 
about the collision in 1958, then nothing will 
have been achieved. Only if the deputies in the 
new chamber can be persuaded to act as 
Lebanese rather than as the champions of one 
confession or the other, can the. country expect 
anything better than the continuation of the 
armed truce of the past two years 

So far the prospects look reasonably good, and 
the fact that the temperature of the Middle East 
has dropped considerably since 1958 hag: taken 
some of the tension out of the atmosphere. The 
usual accusations are being made on all sides of 
foreign intervention in the election, but to make 
such accusations is a natural reflex on the part 
of the Lebanese politician. The fact is—wound- 
ing as it may seem to Lebanese self-esteem—that 
no one else seems much interested in how they 
settle their differences so long as they do it with- 
out shooting each other. Only when thi® fact is 
grasped will the proper conditions for deffiocratic 
life be created in the Lebanon. 
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The Fallacies of Mr. Crossman 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


N his recent Fabian pamphlet, Labour in the 
Affluent Society, Mr. Crossman sets out to 
denounce the ‘revisionists’ and to provide an 
intellectual justification for those forces in the 


Labour movement which are most resistant to’ 


change. He has two main arguments. The first 
is that the swinging pendulum of politics has 
always been something of a myth; at least since 
1884, he claims, the Left has secured only a 
slender share of power. Mr. Crossman’s deduc- 
tion from this is that the 1959 result gave the 
Labour Party nothing to’ worry about, that it 
should now accept its main role as being that 
of a fighting opposition and not concern itself 
with fhe date of the return to power. 

His second theme is that the stability of our 
present prosperity is grossly exaggerated. Capi- 
talism has escaped from the old crisis of unem- 
ployment and under-consumption only to plunge 
into a new crisis of over-consumption and hope- 
less inferiority to the Russian rate of growth. 
The results of this he sees in apocalyptic terms. 
It will mean economic disaster for Britain and 
certain defeat for the West in the Cold War. 
These consequences can be avoided only by the 
Labour Party clinging resolutely to a policy of 
large-scale nationalisation. Such a policy, he 
proclaims, so far from being out of date, is 
therefore the hope of the Sixties and Seventies. 

The pamphlet is written with verve, as is 
almost everything which Mr. Crossman pro- 
duces. To say that it is brilliantly argued, as 
many of the newspapers have done, seems to me 
a good deal more doubtful. Certainly if by, 
brilliance of argument is meant a sinewy struc- 
ture of logic and a hard, accurate use of words, 
Mr. Crossman is far from deserving the acco- 
lade. This is not surprising, for he has not been 
concerned to be logical or to follow where his 
intellect led him. He has seen a situation in 
which a sick and declining Labour Party 
desperately needed diagnosis and remedial treat- 
ment, and he has rushed in to attack the phy- 
sicians and encourage the prejudices of the 
already complacent patient. 

The result is a pamphlet in which every argu- 
ment starts with its conclusion and then tries to 
batter the facts into supporting shape. Some- 
times all that is required is a quick sleight of 
the intellectual hand, but sometimes more brutal 
methods are necessary. At one point his new- 
found passion for semi-permanent opposition 
leads him to argue not only that Left-wing 
governments should be infrequent but that they 
should also be-as short as possible. Look at the 
uselessness of Attlee after 1950 and Asquith after 
1910! he shouts, pointing to what he regards 
as the only two worth-while Left-wing govern- 
ments of the past hundred years; and it requires 
a quick jerk on one’s memory to recall that, 
with only a single exception, every important 
Asquith reform was carried through after and 
not before 1910. ‘Unfacts’ are sometimes mire 
useful than facts. 

Mr. Crossman’s use of language is also more 
prejudicial than precise. At one stage his argu- 
ment leads him near to advoeating a more 
effective American defence policy. Instantly 


recognising the dangers of this precipice he 
changes direction by hurriedly writing: ‘Ags q 
Socialist, I do not myself believe that, by 
accepting Russian dominance in nuclear 
weapons, the Americans subject themselves to 
any very acute military risks.’ What does Mr. 
Crossman imagine that ‘as a Socialist’ adds to 
this sentence? It does not even make sense, If 
he had written ‘as an optimist’ or ‘as a pacifist’ 
or ‘an ostrich’ or ‘a Russophile’ or ‘a flat. 
earther’ or ‘a nuclear physicist’ there might haye 
been some purpose to it. But what has Mr 
Crossman’s self-proclaimed Socialism got to do 
with his judgment of military risks? Does he 
mean that no Socialist could ever believe in a 
Soviet threat or care about it if he believed in it? 
Of course not. All that he has done, in this 
extraordinary self-revelatory piece of writing, is 
to show that he now uses the word ‘Socialist’ 
whenever he wishes to stimulate his own 
prejudices and confirm those of others. 


Are Mr. Crossman’s arguments better than 
his methods? First, there is his view that the 
Labour Party should reconcile itself to a long 
period out of office and concentrate not on be- 
coming the Government but on being an effec. 
tive Opposition. Throughout the Sixties and 
Seventies, he says, the Labour Party leadership 
should refuse to come to terms with our rela- 
tively prosperous society, deliberately incur 
unpopularity and constantly preach the message 
that salvation can come only when ‘public enter- 
prise dominates the whole economy.’ Apart from 
the faintly ludicrous nature of the thought that 
Mr. Crossman himself could preach the same 
message throughout two decades, how far does 
such an approach make sense? 


In the first place, it is not very obviously com- 
patible with a theory of crisis so deep-seated 
that the whole future of Britain and the West 
is endangered by a continuance of present 
policies. If this is hanging over us the willing 
acceptance of continuing Conservative govern- 
ment would seem not merely quixotic but posi 
tively insane. Mr. Crossman’s reply to this would 
probably be to assert that an effective opposition 
can often exercise great influence—though even 
he could hardly argue its ability to achieve 
his own objective of the dominance of public 
enterprise. 


* 


Here we comie up against the central fallacy 
of this part of his argument. The choice between 
looking like an alternative government and being 
an effective opposition is, of course, a false one. 
It is easy to be neither and possible to be both, 
but almost unheard-of to be one without the | 
other. The opposition’s power over the govern 
ment is an almost direct function of the threat | 
which the former offers to the latter’s continued 
existence. Let the opposition party once abdicate 
from the desire to replace the government and il 
immediately destroys its own power. It becomes 
little more than a collection of private Members 
of Parliament—and not even one. which th 
government has to propitiate. 
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... THE HEART AND THE HELL OF IT 


Lady Foot’s Inside Story from Government House 


In all Britain’s Imperial history, never 
before has there been a story like this. 
From Government House usually come 
cold, official announcements, platitudes... 
even pomposity. 
How different in Cyprus! There the story 
of the emergency has been written by a 
warm hearted, vivacious and witty woman, 
Lady Sylvia Foot, wife of Sir Hugh 
Mackintosh Foot, the Governor. Her im- 
portant book “Emergency Exit’* appears 
exclusively in the News Chronicle, the 
first of seven instalments beginning on 
Monday 20th June. 

* Soon to be published by Chatto & Windus 





Lady Foot writes: 


The story of the 
bayonets in the bath-tub 


My life behind 
the barbed wire 


The night I thought 
Grivas would kill me 


I weep for the widows 


What I did with the 
Prime Minister’s top secret 


Our race against 
a death sentence 


The enchanted evening 
of the Queen’s birthday 


STARTS MONDAY 20mm JUNE-ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
News Chroniele WORLD SCOOP 








This leads on to Mr. Crossman’s misappraisal 
of the‘working of the British party system over 
the past hundred years. It is true, as he says, that 
really powerful Left-wing administrations have 
occurred little more than once a generation. But 
there have been changes of government much 
more frequently than that, and the simple fact 
that they have occurred, and that the Conserva- 
tives have never quite known what was going 
to be a powerful government and what was not, 
has both helped to curb the power of the Right 
and to preserve the vigour of the Left. For a 
government steadily to improve its position at 
three well-spaced general elections is something 
quite new to the pattern of British politics; and 
for Mr. Crossman to pretend that it is not, 
and to ignore all the evidence about the socio- 
logical reasons for the long-term erosion of 
the Labour vote, is deliberately to lend his 
intellect to the cause of obscurantism. 

Mr.-Crossman’s second thesis is perhaps a little 
more plausible than his first. Soviet growth is 
indeed disturbingly faster than that of Britain 
and the United States—although probably not 
than that of the Six countries of the European 
Economic Community. Whether this issue will 
have quite such dramatic results as Mr. Cross- 
man chooses to imagine is more open to ques- 
tion. He demands that everything must be sub- 
ordinated to underpinning our economic strength 
for the ideological struggle. His excitement about 
the economic cold war exceeds that of any 
Pentagon general about the military cold war. 
He uses parallels with Churchill and the late 
Thirties. He talks about ‘guilty men’ and looks 
back with horror at the Fifties as another 
example of the ‘years of the locusts.’ But if the 
locusts were busy, their mastication, it must be 
said, was encouraged by no one more than Mr. 
Crossman. His message for the Sixties is to com- 
pete at all costs with the Russians, but his 
message for the Fifties was almost precisely the 
reverse: “The test of communism,’ he wrote in 
New Fabian Essays, ‘is the statistical success 
of each Five Year Plan, and the size and strength 
of the Russian Empire. The test of socialism is 
the extent to which it shapes a people’s institu- 
tions to the moral standards of. freedom—even 
at the cost of a lower standard of living or the 
surrender of an empire,” 

The fact that Mr. Crossman is now so scornful 
of his previous approach does not mean, of 
course, that his diagnosis cannot be right this 
time. But even if it is, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that his conclusions follow 
from it. Certainly Mr. Crossman himself makes 
no attempt to argue closely that the evils of 
the ‘affluent society’ and perils of an inadequate 
rate of growth can only be ended by large- 
scale nationalisation—or even that they would 
be likely to be ended by it. He does little more 
than rest himself upon the assumption that 
because Russia has both more nationalisation 
and a faster rate of growth than this country 
the two must necessarily have a causal relation- 
ship. 

In this assumption Mr. Crossman sharply 
parts company with the Democratic Harvard 
professors, for whose intellectual assets, to judge 
from his title and from a wealth of other evi- 





*THe BiG Decision, PRIVATE INDULGENCE OR 
NATIONAL Power, By Arthur Schlesinger, Jnr. 


dence, he and his associates have recently tried 
to make a determined take-over bid. Certainly 
Professor Galbraith has never shown the 
slightest interest in dogmatic nationalisation. 
Equally clearly Professor Schlesinger, who has 
just produced a pamphlet* ostensibly on the 
same theme as Mr. Crossman’s, is miles away 
from him in outlook and conclusions. Professor 
Schlesinger is concerned with the Soviet threat, 
and also with the misuse of resources which 
flows from the excessive elevation of advertise- 
ment-stimulated private consumption. Like 
everyone in the Labour Party, he recoils from 
the prospect of ‘public squalor in the midst of 
private affluence.’ But it does not occur to him 
that there cannot be improvement without 
cataclysm. ‘All that is involved,’ he writes, ‘is a 
marginal shift of resources—say, some £10-12 
billion a year more’ (about 24 per cent. of the 
US national income) ‘to be employed for public 
purposes. Such a shift in resources can easily 
be achieved within the framework of our present 
economic and political order.’ This is the tone 
of the whole pamphlet, as of the whole Galbraith- 
Schlesinger approach. It is the tone of writers 
who, unlike Mr. Crossman, are anxious to 
achieve results and not merely provide a rationale 
for persistent defeat. 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
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Returning to Mr. Crossman, we are left with 
two major questions unanswered. First, is jj 
really the role of the Labour Party not to civilise 
and extend our present modest prosperity by 
to subordinate everything to the economic cold 
war? Second, even if the answer to the firg 
question were yes, what is the evidence that 
Soviet public ownership as opposed to rigid 
Soviet control over the allocation of resourog 
determines the faster rate of growth—and % 
not the experience of the fast-growing, high. 
investment Western European countries more 
relevant to our own problems? 

Mr. Crossman’s attempt to provide an up-to 
date justification for the more out-of-date 
prejudices of some of his readers has been ingen 
ous. But his anti-Communist lifeline does lithe 
more than make one feel the inverted force, a 
applied to his own outlook, of another of the 
passages from his contribution to New Fabian 
Essays. ‘Indeed the appeal of the communis 
philosophy,’ he then wrote, ‘has always been i 
the disillusioned intelligentsia. It offers them the 
power of which they are deprived, and a theory 
to justify its ruthless use; and it provides them 
with a scientific philosophy which satisfies their 
religious cravings while permitting them to i 
modern and up-to-date.’ 


On the Way to Narkover 


By 


Y education was averted in a dank atmo- 
M sphere of Portuguese laurels, dim Victorian 
rooms and surrealist ineptitude. The school, 
which was in a part of the Home Counties rapidly 
being transformed from rural into dormitory- 
suburb, was what was known as private—and my 
strongest feeling about it now is so it should have 
been. 

In fact, I look back with bewilderment at its 
very existence, one which ended during the war, 


not by the clean strike of a bomb but by creep-. 


ing insolvency brought to crisis point and extinc- 
tion by evacuation. Surely such cartoon schools 
can’t survive today? How did it then? 

At this time, in the middle Thirties, it had 
been in existence for twenty years or so. Upon 


its foundation optimistic efforts had been made” 


to furnish it with the trappings of ‘tradition.’ It 
had a stylish name. We wore bright caps with 
enormous peaks. We had a motto and a school 
song. We, boarders and day boys, were regularly 
enjoined to uphold the school’s honour by such 
measures as remaining aloof from the grammar 
school pupils at the bottom of the hill, or by not 
skulking in the laurel jungle smoking Park Drive 
cigarettes (the.same price as Weights and Woods, 
but which seemed to be regarded by us trainee- 
smokers as a superior brand more appropriate to 
betray the school’s honour with). But by the time 
I arrived there the thin Greyfriars varnish had 
cracked and flaked, exposing the forlorn shanty- 
town structure beneath. 

The school consisted of two big sham-grand 
mansions—built, I suppose, by prosperous trades- 
men in the 1890s—with the intervening wall 
knocked down and with their own stucco now 


KENNETH ALLSOP 


falling down. (A new boy trying to cringe into 
invisibility on his first day there received a hor- 
rid head wound when a plaster gargoyle de 
tached itself from the guttering and felled him 
to the path; he recovered consciousness but never 
his self-confidence.) A dogged dignity was maim 
tained around the main entrance, where the brass 
and floorboards were kept polished. But when 
the corridor’ reached the classrooms reality bared 
its mouldy teeth: rickety desks, wormy wood 
work, and walls, on which the muddy distempér 
had worn bare, which appeared to have beea 
viciously pelted with shrapnel. When, for a few 
minutes a day, the sun managed to penetrate to 
the classroom windows, it fell back baffled by 
the curds of undisturbed dust which gave the 
panes the look of that thick, frosted glass put in 
lavatories. (The !avatories themselves were unt- 
mentionable.) 

The reason for the infrequency of direct sun- 
light was the rank luxuriance of the neglected 
grounds. Monkey-puzzle trees, Chinese conifers, 
rhododendrons and those thickets of speckled 
laurel, all for many a year untrimmed and un- 
checked, swarmed in sinister profusion. Flower 
beds remained only as smudgy outlines, like 
ancient earthworks seen from an aircraft, undef 
the long, tough grass of the insurgent lawns. 
Gravel paths were mattresses of thistles and 
dandelions. Across what had once been a tennis 
court a grey, tattered net looped like a lowered 
flag. In one corner was a heap of splintered 
planking lapped by nettles. This, I learned, had 
been the bicycle shed until it abruptly collapsed 
one day, and the rumour never ceased to circulate 
that still there under the debris was the skeleton 
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Fings ain’t wot they used t’be! 


They certainly ain’t. In the days of our youth delivery boys 
were pimply and pugnacious. Never did they approach the 
vivacity of this trouser-legged charmer on the bike. And those 
plastic ‘fings’ she is delivering have a freshness, lightness and 
home-appeal never present in grandma’s substantial iron and 
copper kitchenware. Fact is, ‘fings’ are much better than 
they used to be, and Shell by developing plastics production 
on a big scale, is helping to make them even better. 

Shell provide plastics fabricators with a full, flexible and 
outstandingly reliable range of materials ; ‘ Carlona’ poly- 


ethylene, ‘ Carlona’ polypropylene, ‘ Carinex’ polystyrene, 
* Carina ’ PVC, all in many grades. Shell’s output also includes 
the high-efficiency solvents, intermediates and other chemicals 
necessary to the plastics manufacturer. 

Whether it be for plastics, for industrial chemicals or for their 
agricultural counterparts . . . see Shell. You will soon appreciate 
the advantages of Shell’s marketing methods and technical 
service. 

For further information write to the Advertising Manager, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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of an insignificant boarder, buried with his 
Raleigh; he had never been missed. 

The conquering return of vegetation was 
countered only where the pupils were permitted 
to roam—hard ribbons of beaten mud, an ex- 
panse of crumbling asphalt where the weeds were 
crushed back through the fissures by feet, and 
the playing fields, where some underground sub- 
sidence (a caved-in drain, it was said, and the 
_ reason why the basement urinal had not worked 
for a decade) had permanently foreshortened the 
cricket pitch by a yard. 

The headmaster and owner of this junk-heap 
was a man who, on paper, had a distinguished 
academic récord, the only ground I can imagine 
for my parents to have spent money in sending 
me there. Either his scholarship had been drama- 
tically wiped out in some personality earthquake, 
or it had been long since smothered beneath the 
anxiety and despair at his mismanagement of 
practical affairs. It neither radiated from him 
personally nor permeated the school. He was 
an immensely tall, shambling man with the most 
harassed, haunted face I have ever seen on a 
human being, although I have seen such a one on 
an injured horse, sprawled with a broken leg in a 
Belfast street, awaiting the knacker. His head was 
always so bowed that his chin rested inside his 
soiled collar; his gown was as theatrically tattered 
as a young barrister’s; a white-flecked auburn 
moustache dangled like a bunch of radishes be- 
neath his nose; his eyes, which seldom met yours, 
were opaque with worry. This I did not perceive 
at the time. I was mortally afraid of him. He took 
us in Latin, and seemed to derive a cosy in- 
sulated enjoyment from burrowing back into the 
convoluted tunnels of language and lapsing for 
long periods into a droning trance of introspective 
happiness. But if the self-hypnosis was disrupted 
by a boy’s obtrusive stupidity, he would appar- 
ently go insane. Chin jerked out of collar; the 
radishes trembled and shook; the eyes swirled 
like stirred ponds. ‘Fool,’ he would say, at first 
quietly and levelly, and than in a clattering of 
teeth and jawbones, as if a kitchen cabinet of 


pans had crashed over inside his mouth: 
‘CRASS, INCOMPETENT FOO-UHL!’ What 
was then likely to happen was a swinging blow 
from his large, bony hand which crashed upon 
the skull like a spray of knobkerries. 

Not until much later did it occur to me that 
the wretched man was tortured by the fear of 
the bankruptcy that eventually scuppered him. I 
recall that there were often angry strangers 
stumping into the hall; one caught glimpses of 
flourished bits of papers, heard fragments of 
bitter arguments in which the headmaster, eyes 
filmed with misery, talked through the other’s 
staccato demands in a pleading mumble. On 
those days he would bellow the school song with 
increased vehemency, as though it were an incan- 
tation to ward Off evil spirits. He had, when I first 
went there, a wife, an imposing galleon of a 
woman with a florid, handsome face and an 
organ voice, who used to float out on sports days 
in great sails of flowered silk. In my first year she 
vanished, with a local estate agent it was said. For 
several months after that little was seen of the 
head, except for occasional ghost-like stalkings 
across the crack2d asphalt. Then, briefly, he 
appeared to be trying to inject new ardour and 
efficiency into the school; painters came to cover 
up some of the decay, a gardener was engaged 
and the flower beds re-emerged, a welding job 
was done on the roller and the cricket pitch was 
bashed back into shape, and a new discipline and 
order sparked in the classrooms. It was a spasm 
quickly exhausted, and soon the old seediness 
and slackness had grown like a two-day stubble 
over the school’s soggy face. 

It was an odd atmosphere in which to acquire 
knowledge, or even any respect for knowledge, 
but at least we probably acquired a wider exper- 
ience of the vagaries and oddballs of the adult 
world than most school-incarcerated boys, for 
ours was a kind of transit hide-out for the educa- 
tional underworld. I don’t know how wage rates 
and union conditions applied in those days. I 
can only suppose that the school was run on 
scab labour. I can remember few of the teachers, 
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because they were there so briefly, for a term or 
less. Most had the furtive air of being on the 
run. They were often failed undergraduates, sent 
down or fleeing from what one suspected as 
being an unsavoury mess of one kind or another, 
or decrepit, ageing unqualified nomads in the 
grip of alcohol or nervous derangement. 


One delightful visiting teacher I remember was 
named Cholly, a cynical, debauched playboy in 
ginger plus-fours, who always tiptoed frailly into 
the classroom in the morning with a raging hang- 
over. He spent the first twenty minutes slumped 
at his desk, head on arms, groaning melodrama- 
tically; having thus purged himself of the horrors, 
he would then revive and, propping up his gaily 
socked shanks, chatter nostalgically but amus- 
ingly about the hellraking times at Balliol that 
he had just had to relinquish. One morning a 
cheque ‘had come, he jubilantly announced to 
the class, and at iunchtime he disappeared for 
ever. He was succeeded by a blatantly overt 
homosexual, a simpering, bottom-wagging old 
auntie who used eyebrow pencil. He also 
hastened away—on, I suppose, to another subur- 
ban Narkover—after his affair with our rugger 
star had been exposed. In they came and out they 
went, a frayed, farouche, shuffling cavalcade, like 
a pedagogic police parade, on their uppers and 
down at heel, their references bad but their 
accents good, to linger a little while to bore us 
with facts that it bored them to repeat, and to 
tipple whisky behind the desk lid. 


Apart from the head, there were two teachers 
who seemed permanently settled there. One was 
a sunny, elderly history master of mildly eccentric 
habits—he pressed wild flowers and, inside and 
out, wore his coilege scarf tucked down and 
hanging below his waistcoat—who was liked and 
respected by all of us, and who even, | think, 
taught us something. The other was Mr. Hunter, 
a blue-chinned ex-RAF pilot, who looked as if 
he had been chipped out of teak, with a loud, 
hectoring voice and a refined technique in sar- 
castic bullying. I hated and feared this man. He 
instantly recognised this, and enjoyed himself 
for many relaxed sadistic hours in torturing me 
as if jabbing a trapped mouse with a pin. For two 
years he loomed across my life, a monstrous 
black shadow, and induced in me a passing stam- 
mer and a paralysed terror of saying anything 
spontaneous that could be seized upon, juggled 
about verbally and ridiculed while friends and 
enemies around me dutifully giggled. There were 
half a dozen other boys sufficiently vulnerable to 
provide him with equally excellent sport. When 
it was their turn for torture, I laughed at their 
distress as loudly as everyone else, in a transport 
of relief and self-disgust. Each night I deplored 
my plight to God and begged to be saved from 
Mr. Hunter. I was. 

One morning the head trudged into the room 
looking more distraught than ever, his eyes 
stagnant pools of gloom. In a voice choked with 
pity not for Mr. Hunter but for himself in his 
new infliction, he announced my torturer’s death. 
He had owned a Morgan three-wheeler. The 
previous evening he had struck a bank in the 
lane behind the playing fields and the car had 


. flipped over on its back and crushed him to death. 


This episode provided me with the only tangible 
fruit of all my school years, a temporary faith 
in the justice of God. 
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Keeping Up With the Kennedys 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE oddity about the American Presidential 
A campaign is not that there is a Catholic 
champion but that Senator Kennedy should be 
that champion. | say this in no derogation to 
Senator Kennedy, but the image that has been 
presented of him to the world as a deeply 
instructed, fanatically obedient Catholic is 
richly comic. There are, among Catholics as 
among others, different sorts of people. There 
is the Catholic who is anxious to regulate his 
whole mind and conduct by the instructions of 
the hierarchy. There is the disobedient Catholic 
who repudiates his religion. There is the Catho- 
lic who performs his obligatory religious duties 
but whose interests are in other problems and 
who approaches those other problems with the 
same sort of arguments as his fellow citizens 
approach them. Each critic can choose for him- 
self which of these classes he prefers. But the 
Kennedy family most certainly belongs to the 
last of these three classes, and to anyone who 
knows anything of them it is merely an amusing 
example of the vast gap that in these times 
separates the news from the newspapers to hear 
them discussed, whether for approval or con- 
demnation, as if they were of the first class. 
It is rather as if one thought that W. G. Grace 
was a racehorse. When Senator Kennedy’s 
father left his ambassadorial post here, his 
daughter, who had married an English husband, 
remained behind in this country. She stayed on 
here even after she was widowed, and when a 
few years after the war she was tragically killed 
in an aeroplane accident, she left behind her 
many friends in this country, among whom I 
was proud to count myself one. I should indeed 
be sorry to write anything that seemed to show 
lack of respect or affection for her memory. Yet 
her warmest friend could hardly say that she 
was an outstandingly well-instructed Catholic. 
I once happened to quote to her the text about 
the camel going through the eye of a needle. 
‘Oh. I don’t agree with that,’ she answered. ‘I 
don't agree with that at all.’ She thought that 
the phrase was clumsy and its meaning obscure, 
as indeed plenty of more learned people have 
thought before her, but—what was much more 
interesting—she thought that I had invented it 
and asked me a little angrily wy I could not 
say more plainly what 1 meant. | referred her to 
the New Testament, but it was a work with 
which she was not familiar. 

A few years ago, at any rate, Senator 
Kennedy’s knowledge of religion was not, I 
fancy, substantially greater than his sister's. 
Their father had an attitude towards religion that 
is not very uncommon among Irish Americans 
who have risen from humble origins to wealth. 
Since Catholicism is the family religion, it is 
a matter of honour co maintain the practice 
of it. On the other hand it is also-necessary to 
learn how to rub shoulders with other people 
who are for the most part not Catholics. There- 
fore such a father ships his children off punc- 
tually to Mass on Sunday, but, in spite of the 
advice of the hierarchy, he sends them to non- 
Catholic schools so that they may be brought up 


in a more variegated society. Again, I am not 
passing judgment whether this is good or bad. I 
am merely recording to show that, for better or 
worse, the Kennedy is by no means a clerically 
dominated household. 

Such was Senator Kennedy’s upbringing. They 
say—and I can well believe it—that he has been 
doing a lot of homework lately and is doubtless 
by now acquainted with many problems at whose 
existence a few years ago He never guessed. But 
a few years ago I am sure that his answer to 
such questions as what should be his attitude to- 
wards the Papal Encyclicals would have been 
that he had never heard of them. Journalists 
have noticed how Senator Kennedy, on his cam- 
paign tours, has been ostentatiously careful not 
to be seen talking to priests or nuns, and this 
has been ascribed to astute political calcula- 
tion. It doubtless is an astute political calcula- 
tion, but the implication that, if he were not a 
political candidate, Senator Kennedy would 
inevitably and easily spend his time talking to 
priests and nuns is far from the truth They 
would have little language in common and he 
would find it difficult to know what to say to 
them. The Kennedys are intelligent and they 
are Catholics but, as is so often the case among 
the rich, their intelligence and their Catholicism 
do not much impinge on one another Al Smith 
could not exactly be called a learned Catholic, 
but he was a Doctor of the Church in compari- 
son with a Kennedy. 

Of course the Kennedys are Boston Irish poli- 
ticians, and Boston Irish politicians have to pay 
attention to the Catholic Church, whether they 
want to or not. But to what Catholic Church? 
Boston Irishmen are ready enough with their 
expressions of verbal devotion to the Pope. But 
the problems of the world with which the Pope 
is concerned are not of much concern to the 
ordinary Boston Irish politician. The Catholic 
Church, as he comes across it, is the local hier- 
archy, ard the relations between him and the 
hierarchy, as we can see from such a novel as 
The Last Hurrah, are not usually relations of 
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cordial co-operation but rather of mutual sus- 
picion. The hierarchy does not greatly care for 
the politicians who are, they think, getting the 
Church a bad name. The politicians want to get 
the Catholic vote and are therefore careful not 
tc quarrel openly with the hierarchy but are at 
the same time determined not to allow the hier- 
archy to control their actions. 


Now, when a man moves out of Massachu- 
setts politics into national politics, there is a 
very simple mathematical calculation to be made. 
In Massachusetts the majority of the electors 
are Catholics. It is therefore only possible to be 
elected if you get the Catholic vote. In the 
United States the majority of the electors are not 
Catholics. It is therefore only possible to be 
elected if you get a large number of non-Catho- 
lics to vote for you. A cardinal principle of the 
American Constitution is of course the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and Senator Kennedy, 
in order to woo the non-Catholic vote and to 
set at rest any fears that, if elected, he would allow 
his policy to be dictated by the Pope or the hier- 
archy, has always answered by pointing to that 
article of the Constitution and asserting that he 
would have to take an oath of obedience to the 
Constitution and would be bound by that oath. 
He has made this reply in a comment on a 
somewhat unfortunate article in the Osservatore 
Romano which appeared to assert that a Catho- 
lic must submit his political opinions to the 
judgment of the hierarchy. He said that his sup- 
port of the principle of separation of Church 
and State ‘is not subject to change under any 
condition.” The critic of any perception might 
indeed argue that, while no one outside a mad- 
house would imagine that Senator Kennedy 
would demand that the Roman Catholic Church 
be proclaimed the State Church of America, 
that would not necessarily mean that he would 
not accept hierarchical direction as to what poli- 
cies he supported or opposed. There are some 
Catholics, it may be, who would at any rate 
like to accept such direction, but, even if they 
wanted to, it is far from clear on what points 
a President of the United States could follow a 
specifically Catholic policy. On foreign politics 
Catholics are as divided as anybody else. One 
cannot begin to guess what a Catholic foreign 
policy for America would be. Critics talk about 
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You flo tru ? 


Old English proverb: “All fluids flow’’. 


Fact. Mild ale, milk of human kindness, meths, myths, 
moths, maths, mulligatawny ... all flow, all anyhow. 
Beer downhill, damp uphill, ink everywhere. Sea sideways in lumps. 


At home, no problem. Turn hot tap, get cold water. 

But in British beehive of industry, buzz buzz clickety click, 

flow-control fundamental. Can’t pump chemicals Anglo-Saxon drainpipes:... 
can’t pour phenolphthalein chipped teapot... 

can’t put new wine old buckets... Laughing stock. 


So. Modern industrial practice thinwall piping systems in (e.g.) chemical 

(e.g.) petro-chemical installations. How neat, light, precise, how thin wall, 
smooth bore, non corrosive! Everyone pleased. Fluids flow fast, no knock glug. 
All enchanted. But how turn corner? All ask. 


How? Thin-wall elbows, bends, wiggles, forks, junctions... 
Who? Wilmot Breeden... 


Wilmot Breeden first manufacturers in U.K. to undertake large-scale production 
thin-wall elbows, other etcetera fittings. TRUFLO range (Tru-true flow-fio . . .) 
Stainless steels, nickel, Monel*, Inconel*, Corronel 210* and aluminium. 

Wilmot ‘‘every-British-car-roads-today’’ Breeden! Sing. Shout. Investigate. 


*Registered trade names of 


Wilmo t RR re e den Henry Wiggin & Company Ltd. 


(Serious enquiries about Trufio fittings 
will be seriously answered from 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne. 
Goodman Street, Birmingham 1.) 


@ A booklet of some previous advertisements in this series can be obtained from Advertising Department, Wilmot Breeden Ltd., 13-14 Oxford Street, Birmingham 5. 
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divorce and birth control, but the President of 
the United States has nothing to do with divorce 
laws or with regulations about contraceptives. 
These are matters for the individual State, and 
there has never been any objection to Catholic 
Governors of States. Anyway it is fairly clear 
that Senator Kennedy is by no means the sort 
of Catholic who would accept such direction. 
Indeed to the contrary he supports a discrimina- 
tion against Catholics which most English Pro- 
testants would think excessive. He interprets 
the separation of Church and State to mean that 
no cent of public money must be given to 
denominational schools. 

All the evidence seems to be showing that, 
whether or not Senator Kennedy is elected, on 
which I have no competence to prophesy, if the 
American people vote against him, they will vote 


against him for reasons other than his religion. 
The tide seems to be running against discrimina- 
tion of that sort, and, so anxious are the voters 
to prove their lack of bigotry, that his religion 
is likely to be an asset rather than a handicap 
to him. As Mr. Truman, whose relations with 
the Senator’s father were not cordial, has charac- 
teristically put it, the real objection to him is not 
his spiritual father but his natural father. But 
what is undoubtedly true is that, if elected, 
Senator Kennedy will have to be much more 
careful than a Protestant about giving appoint- 
ments to Catholics. On the other hand, Mr. 
Nixon or any other Republican candidate will 
doubtless be more generous than normal to 
Catholics in his patronage in order to show him- 
self free of bigotry and to prevent the whole 
Catholic vote going Democrat. 


This Harpy Breed 


By PETER 


o the immed‘-‘e oost-war eye, no doubt 

Paris looked retreshingly whole. somewhat 
dowdy, certainly, and rather old-fashioned, but 
practically undamaged. Not a great deal was built 
between 1920 and 1939 years during which the 
population remained remarkably steady, and the 
few modern buildings around Passy or the Bois 
de Boulogne had time to blend in with the 
general picture of » grey, down-at-heel but cosy 
nineteenth-century metropolis Amongst the 
many problems requiring immediate attention, 
housing certainly did not seem to. be the most 
urgent. 

Yet such reserves as there may then have 
been were quickly absorbed. First. there was an 
influx from badly hit areas in Northern’ France 
and the return of prisoners deportees and 
refugees from the Occupation Next. the natural 
demand, bottled up for five years or more, and 
the marriage boom made inroads on the supply 
of dwellings. After that. the foreigners began to 
arrive again: students artists, wealthy expat- 
riates, diplomats end a new animal, the inter- 
national functionary attached to OEEC, NATO, 
or UNESCO. By 1950, the scramble for flats was 
savage, unfurnished ones for rent became un- 
available for the ordinary mortal without con- 
nections, and a flourishing black market arose in 
furnished apartments at fancy prices; to further 
enhance the seeker’s infuriation and despair, 
there were some apartments with rents pegged at 
ridiculously low levels in which unbudging 
tenants in privileged postures were paying per- 
haps £25 a year for ten rooms in a choice loca- 
tion. By the middle Fifties the number of families 
forced to live in hotel rooms, maids’ quarters 
or insalubrious digs was alarming, and Europe's 
best-fed nation began fo realise that it was also 
one of the worst-housed. It was only when their 
Worries brought the colons, or their capital, 
scurrying home and speculation assumed fantas- 


tic proportions, with property values doubling in ' 


a few years, that private contractors took heart, 


By then, crowds of fly-by-night agents were reap-, 


ing handsome profits by bribing concierges, 
hounding the relatives of the recently deceased 
and splitting fees with informers who were prowl- 
ing in search of negotiable accommodation. 


MICHAELS sinlien 


Since I have been on safari for a home of my 
own on and off for the past eight years or so, 
I believe that | have tracked down just about 
every variety of rea) estate which grows in this 
complex jungle: the -artist’s studio in Mont- 
parnasse with a huge window a cat-walk half- 
way up to the ceiling fui access to the bedroom, 
and carvings from Dahomey on the walls (£65 
monthly, furnished); the standard four rooms 
with obscure corridors and stuccoed ceilings up 
five liftless floors of an unattractive building in 
a noisy commercial street (price £6,500, plus a 
good £1,000-worth of much-needed modernisa- 
tion); the sexy piea a-terre near the Etoile, two 
rooms in Empire furniture and golden drapes, 
kitchenette and shower, no daylight (£55 
monthly); a very rational habitation unit, three 
brand-new rooms with the latest conveniences 
and a balcony in a suburban block of 110 
similar ones, all the delights of a TB sanatorium 
(price £9,000, interior paintwork at buyer's cost); 
three communicating attics full of charm in the 
Latin Quarter, no room for a bath (price £3,500, 
mildew included); a penthouse at a posh address 
(price £11,000, terrace included, £700 extra for a 
garage); the functional two-room flat in bourgeois 
surroundings, aD 1935 and poky (£45 per month 
rent, furnished excruciatingly); luxury quarters 
up a marble staircase, one huge room, three nor- 
mal ones (price £14,000, fine nickel fittings thrown 
in); a gabled old house in a wood fifteen miles 
from town with dry-rot in every floorboard and 
a roof as leaky as the agent’s promises (a bargain 
at £7,450, with weeds in the garden up to your 
armpits); or, finally, a noble abode in an 
eighteenth-century mansion behind the National 
Assembly with antiques and tapestries (not for 
sale, not for rent, a favour to a man of taste at 
£200 a month, strictly cash). 

Over the same period, I have made the acquain- 
tance of as wide a range-of owners and agents 
as I would wish on my worst dentist. The agents 
are a vicious breed, shifty, grasping and under- 
equipped (they rarely have a car), who work on 
the principle that a panicked client and a stam- 
peded owner yield the highest average rate of 
commission. Some are too haughty to deal with 
any human being beneath ambassadorial rank, 
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or with less than the annual profits of the House 
of Dior jingling about in his pockets, while others 
assume blandly thai theic clients are really clowns 
who,,.when they say they are after three rooms 
and a bath, mean either one room and a hall or 
nine kitchens and a lodge. A few trade on the 
natural tendency uf the foreigner to turn to his 
own kind in need: they cater especially to North 
and South Americans, overseas, military and 
diplomatic persoanel. One of these, a grossly 
misplaced American, turned out to have a know- 
ledge of French such as one might acquire from 
an itinerant Bulgar in Oklahoma and occasioned 
a farce of riotous confusion whilst ‘bargaining’ 
with a French landlady. a harpy of impeccably 
aristocratic pernicicusness. 

Landlords, like taeir kind everywhere, incline 
to be wary and are, for the most part, bereft 
of either a sense of humour or a sense of propor- 
tion» The female of the species is many times 
worse than the male, be she letting or selling, she 
will try to squeeze blood out of each last curtain 
rod and ring the change. on every irrelevant 
sentimentality in the took. If the lease is in 
question she will prefer a foreigner who cannot 
appeal to the authorities against eviction, but if 
a sale is being discussed it is done on the assump- 
tion that anybody from abroad is either Rocke- 
feller using an aiias. >r his heir. It should be 
added that, since France is an unprejudiced 
democracy, there is no discrimination of any 
kind: the first comer is just as entitled to a flat 
as he is to a suite at the Ritz, and on the same 
terms. 


Whether the halcyon days of little places on 
the Left Bank for next-tu-nothing will ever return 
is open to considerable doubt. There are indica- 
tions that the peak housing shortage is past and 
thatwith builders bysy everywhere, supply may 
catch up with demat i. The French, as a whole, 
are averse to paying out a large proportion of 
their income in rent and will put up with a lot 
of discomfort which other people would not 
tolerate; while this attitude persists, the pros- 
pects for cheap commercial speculators are dim. 
Many a conventional Parisian facade hides dank 
slums, and numerous unsafe buildings are con- 
demned each year-—of which a fair proportion 
continue to be innabited In a city where bath- 
rooms are still a tuxury enjoyed by under one- 
third of the population, and even running water 
is by no means cverybody:s birthright, much 
clearly remains to be done. 

If you have been toying with the idea of estab- 
lishing yourself in one of those love-nests one 
reads about in novels, forget about it at once. A 
more realistic apprcach to living in Paris today 
is either to camp in the Bois de Boulogne (a one- 
flap tent, several venerable trees, £2 monthly 
ground-rent) or to arag over your own houseboat 
from Richmond ur Chelsea to moor in the Seine. 





GOING ON HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday,as newsagents do not 
carry surplus stock. To make sure of receiving 
your Spectator send us your holiday address 
and we will pcst the paper to you—at 114d. 
per copy. Instructions to- 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WC1 
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NO 4 GEOLOGY WATCHING The great-thing about Natural History is that it is 
everywhere and whatever is happening that is the thing which is actually there. 
Genuine geology watchers like W. G. Williman realise that if the dog brings 
in mud from the garden, it is “typical Tunbridge Wells tertiary deposit”. If his 
ball runs down the slope into the gravel pit from his drive from the | Ith tee 
of Schweith Hill Golf Course, it is because of the “typical contour of the base 
of a denuded anticline”. 

Leaving his City job on the Schwop Exchange, “Willie” Williman always field 
geology-watches on his Thursday afternoons off. Here he is on the lawn at 
Royal Schwepstow just before the Schwinley Stakes, making “dummy casts” 
for boring. He hopes to throw light on the prob'em of the earlier existence of 
a vast warm sea (Totinvestian) which contains records of semi-tropical ovifauna 
with well-developed display appendages and exaggerated head pluming. 
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Catholic Persecution in Spain 

P. L. Daniel, Bruce M. Cooper 
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David Wright, Robert Hardy, Charles Davison 
The Christian Line Rev. John C. King 
Rally Driving Kenneth H. Ross 
‘Treasure Island’ Felix Watkins 
Discontented Cows S. G. W. Lane 





CATHOLIC PERSECUTION IN SPAIN 


Sir,—Your comment on Catholic protest in ‘Spain 
Next?’ last week is unjustified if you mean to imply, 
why is there not an official Catholic protest against 
Spanish illiberality organised from Britain or the 
US? Whatever action is being taken by the Madrid 
authorities is against Catalonian nationalism and not 
against Catholics as such. Democrats anywhere, in- 
cluding many millions of Catholics, deplore it and 
take whatever means of showing it which seems 
appropriate to them in the same way as they would 
protest against similar deeds, whether behind the 
Iron Curtain, in Central Africa or Central America. 
But it_is disingenuous to expect ‘Catholics,’ in the 
sense presumably of the Catholic Hierarchies, to 
organise solemn protests except where the Church as 
such is impeded in its religious task. Public Catholic 
protest in this sense has been against the persecution 
of religion; but any intelligent reader of Catholic 
publications here or on the Continent knows that 
there has been a sustained and continuous protest 
against political persecution which has not spared 
so-called Catholic countries or governments.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

P. L. DANIEL 
¢ Downing Court, Grenville Street, WC1 


* 


Sir,—All right, I, as a Catholic, protest against the 
persecutions of my co-religionists in Spain, and I 
should like to think that your pc*tbag contains 
protests from Cardinal Godfrey, the Abbot of Down- 
side, Fr. Martin D’Arcy and others—but I fear it 
won't. 

Having made my protest in the columns of the 
Spectator, I'm not quite sure how this will affect the 
fate of the imprisoned Christian Democrats in Spain. 
I could, of course, collect some signatures from my 
friends, and forward the list to the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, who could then decide whether he should send 
the list to General Franco. He might decide to send 
it to the Pope, but alas, John XXIII has not the army 
that Julius Tl had. I don’t suppose the Pope regards 
the Government of Spain as ideal, but the concern 
of the Church is to preach the word of God and 
administer the sacraments to the faithful, not ‘to 
Overthrow despots. 

I think the énly practical thing one can do is to 
respond to Salvador de Madariaga’s appeal in the 
Same issue of the Spectator. I have also written to 
a Catholic paper and suggested that they send a 
Journalist out to Spain to report on the social and 
Political conditions obtaining there. Sometimes it 
happens, as in the case of the reports of the police 
action at Blantyre, that a false or distorted picture 


} 


has been presented—and then one looks a goon for 
having responded to every appeal submitted. 

Lastly, might I suggest that the Spectator show 
the same degree of indignation at the appalling per- 
secution of the Church in China and to a lesser 
extent in parts of Europe behind the Iron Curtain? 
—Yours faithfully, 

BRUCE M. COOPER 

12 Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts 


[All Christians, and indeed all sections of the 
community here, except the Communists themselves, 
deplore religious persecution in Communist coun- 
tries, but there is no way in which the weight of 
that opinion can make itself felt; whereas in Spain 
it might be effective—if it were given a chance. Un- 
fortunately the State Department on the one hand 
and the Roman Catholic Church on the other have 
been too busy trying to shore up Franco’s dictator- 
ship to condemn its ugly tyrannies—even when it 
has been Roman Catholics who have suffered.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Sir,—The Spectator, one way or another, has re- 
cently been less than kind to Public Relations. You 
seem to believe that PR as a function means either 


_ press exploitation or breakneck promotion. In fact, 


PR is neither of these things—but we are involved 
in Socratic difficulties when we attempt a definition: 
we can more easily say what PR is not than what 
it is. 

Certainly, the Institute of Public Relations’ own 
definition, quoted on every occasion apparently as a 
verbal panacea, will not do: ‘Public Relations is the 
deliberate, planned and sustained effort to establish 
and maintain mutual understanding between an 
organisation and its public.’ This is an example of 
a particular kind of nominalism, the thinking behind 
which can be summarised as follows: ‘We have 
applied an arbitrary phrase [public relations] to an 
arbitrary conjunction of activities—let us now define 
our phrase so as to crystallise the body of activities.’ 
Thus, ex cathedra, the cart pulls the horse. 

The fact is, of course, that PR at present is what 


‘any one of us who practise it, or any of those who 


demand it, says it is. Thus the consultant is often 
forced to turn down a job that is presented to him 


sas PR, and a client often declines what we consider 


valuable public relations advice. The situation will 
not improve until the public relations consultant 
performs a function as clearly recognised and widely 
respected as that of the doctor or dentist. 

As a first step, we shall certainly have to make a 
less redundant ‘deliberate, planned and sustained 
effort, and avoid Dickensian vulgarianisms like 
‘mutual understanding.’ More important, we shall 
have to tackle promotion and publicity campaigns 
pure and simple under the explicit headings not of 
Public Relations but of Promotion and Publicity. 
Only in this way shall we be able to ward off the 
definition of PR that, to my surprise, you have not 
yet quoted: ‘prostituée respectueuse.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HARVEY MITCHELL 


-20 Dorset Square, NW1 


* 


Sir,—Miss Whitehorn (such good writing, such bad 
thinking!) tells us what she thinks Public Relations 
is for, and adds tartly that this is not what journalism 
is for. She doesn’t tell us what she thinks is the pur- 
pose of journalism, but might agree that one of its 
functions is the provision of information to the pub- 
lic. This is precisely one of the functions of Public 
Relations; which is also concerned with providing 
information (which they can use or not, as they wish, 
and in any way they like) to journalists—and some of 
them, if Miss Whitehorn is representative, seem to 
need it.—Yours faithfully, 

COLIN MANN 
H. J. Heinz Company Limited, Public Relations 

‘Department, 195/7 Great Portland Street, W1 


” 


Sir,—As a mere public relations officer, may I in 
the cause of truth and accuracy comment on a 
statement in Miss Whitehorn’s entertaining article 
on the corsetry industry last week? 

Silhouette’s campaign to launch the Little X 
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girdle in the autumn of 1956 cost £20,000 (not 
£100,000) and was spread over nearly three months 
(not three weeks), Although we are now the biggest 
advertisers in the business, we have never spent 
anything like £100,000 on a three-week campaign. 

Incidentally, I suppose it is all part of the modern 
craze for speed to suggest that Puck could put a 
girdle round the earth in twenty minutes. Surely 
forty minutes would be fast enough for anybody? 

These may not be vital statistics, but figures of 
all kinds are often best unexaggerated and sup- 
ported.—Y ours faithfully, 

SYLVIA BURLS-HUNT 
Public Relations Officer 
Corsets Silhouette Limited 
Link Information Services Ltd., 
Orchard House, Orchard Street, W1 


RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 


Sirn,—M George Watson wrote in your June 3 issue: 

Last week’s issue was brilliant as usual. But 

I missed an article by Mr. Erskine Childers ex- 

plaining why President Nasser’s nationalisation 

of the Egyptian press is in the interest of Arab 

freedom. Surely, sir, this would not overtax his 
ingenuity. 

Mr. Watson is evidently afraid to specify my 
‘ingenuity’ and prove it such with his explicit views 
and versions of fact (which I did think was the proper 
use of your Letters columns). I must assure him that 
I am far too busy to try to divine by telepathy what 
particular sentence of mine in your past columns 
has offended him. Until he shows the courage of his 
convictions, he can only be judged petty. As to the 
press and Arab freedom, Mr. Watson will find my 
views in Chapter 7 of my just-published book, 
Common Sense About the Arab World—Yours 
faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


Sir,—Bernard Levin tells us~ that the Abrams 
analysis of the last election shows (@) that a 
majority even.of Tory voters thinks that four of the 
nationalised industries—electricity, gas, airlines and 
atomic energy—are successful; and (b) that 75 per 
cent. of all voters were against more nationalisation. 
Then he comes up with the glib ‘The conclusions 
are .. . so obvious that I need not draw them.’ 

Mr. Levin’s acceptance of the logic of poll mathe- 
matics as the criterion prompts two questions: 

If four out of six of the nationalised industries— 
66 per cent.—are admitted to be successful, why 
should the Labour Party abandon the principle of 
nationalisation? Because the ‘failure image’ of the 
other two (relics of the nineteenth century which 
are fighting a losing battle in other comparable 
countries) has induced a majority of the public to 
assume that the principle doesn’t work? 

On the analogy of (b), does Mr. Levin advocate 
a return. to flogging because 78 per cent. are in 
favour of corporal punishment for certain offences 
(News Chronicle Gallup Poll, March 21, 1960)?— 
Yours faithfully, 

TOM BAISTOW 
25 The Chenies, Petts Wood, Kent 


HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Smr,—My. Archdale is more than muddleheaded—he 
is perverse. Two wrongs do not make a right; and | 
cannot forthe life of me see how the case for treating 
homosexuals justly is weakened because prostitutes 
are forced indoors. The real flaw in Mr, Butler's 
Street Offences Act, I am sure Mr. Archdale will 
agree, is that while it professes merely to deal with 
nuisances prejudicial to public order and decency, its 
underlying assumption is that all prostitutes are 
criminal because they are what they are. 

This is the precise objection to the existing homo- 
sexuality laws too—with the added force that homo- 
sexuality is.an involuntary condition whilst prostitu- 
tion is at any rate a deliberately chosen tax-free pro- 
fession. And even Mr. Archdale must admit that, 
whatever its merits or demerits, the Street Offences 
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What Kariba means to Rhodesia: this 
great source of power is just halfway be- 
tween the mines of the Copper Beit in the 
North and the expanding industries of the 
South—there's power for the whole country. 


Kariba Into the cavernous transformer hall 
—carved out of the solid rock—goes one 
of the ten English Electric single-phase 
80 MVA 330 kV generator transformers 
at the Kariba dam site on the Zambesi. 


Rail Giant For Rhodesia Railways English 
Electric have supplied 35 of these 2,000-h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives, the most pow- 
erful ever built for a narrow-gauge railway. 


RHODESIA’S DYNAMIC THRUST AHEAD 


The eyes of the world are on Kariba, glittering 
token of future prosperity for all the peoples of 
Rhodesia. But the Kariba Dam is only a means 
to an end—the provision of cheap and abun- 
dant electricity for developing industries. 
The Kariba scheme will bring enormous 
benefits to Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
alike: transmission lines will reach north to the 
Copper Belt—copper is still the main source 
of Rhodesia’s wealth—and south to the more 
populous areas of Bulawayo and Salisbury, 
where secondary industries are being built up 
as part of the government’s plan to broaden 
the basis of the country’s economy. 
English Electric in Rhodesia. In all branches 
. of power engineering—for producing, distri- 
buting and using electricity—The English 


Electric Company has long been at work in 
Rhodesia. At Kariba and in the copper mines 
you will find English Electric equipment. 
Rhodesia Railways, which have carried out a 
phenomenal expansion programme since the 
war, have been supplied with thirty-five 
2,000-h.p. diesel-electric locomotives. Many 
of Rhodesia’s modern factories and offices 


contain English Electric transformers, switch- 
gear and fusegear. And so the fruitful rela- 
tionship grows: English Electric gains further 
experience, which it can use for work in other 
countries and at home; Rhodesia knows it can 
depend on the specialised knowledge and vast 
technical resources which lie behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH 


ELECTRIC 





The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Act has been a technical success in making the West 
End at night a far less sordid place than it used to be. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. G. WRIGHT 
27 Belsize Avenue, NW3 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—If one believes as Mr. Roland Vincent Smith 
does; thatthe situation in South Africa is best 
described as a struggle for power between black and 
white, then my article ‘The Schizoid State’ may seem 
irrelevant. But if one sees the essential struggle as 
one between racialists and non-racialists, then it is 
relevant to discuss racialism in terms suitable to it, 
which are psychological. 

Most educated Africans are, or were, non-racialist. 
Most white South Africans are racialist (This divi- 
sion complicates the fundamental issue, but does not 
alter it.) The tragedy of South Africa now is that the 
whites are driving the blacks to be racialist. Afri- 
kaners respect black nationalists: what they detest 
are ‘liberals’ of all races. If under this pressure the 
struggle does become one simply for ‘power between 
black and white, then it may be best, as Mr. Smith 
suggests, for most visitors to stay silent. But until 


this happens the struggle is not a localised but a ~ 


universal one, and anyone has a right to speak on 
the non-racialist side who is clear that he is not, and 
hopes never to be, a racialist himself, and has tried 
to imagine what this might involve him in.—Yours 
faithfully, 

NICHOLAS MOSLEY 
Lyminster House, Littlehampton, Sussex 


ROUGH BOYS AND SMOOTH 


Sir.— Who'd be a children’s author? 

Because I write about the type of boys ‘who go in 
for fighting and horse-play,’ Miss Rosemary Thomp- 
son calls my Jim Starling’s Holiday ‘an unpleasant 
book. She seems to have some experience of child- 
ten—in the autobiographical sections of her review 
she mentions one or two of her own—so perhaps she 
could tell us if there are many boys of any other 
type. And what’s all this about the Starling kind 
causing ‘teachers to have nervous breakdowns?’ I'm 
not a particularly phlegmatic person myself, but 
during the four years in which I taught such boys I 
didn’t develop so much as a twitching cheek. What 
did sometimes tend to bring the teaching staff out in 
a rash was -the sort of criticism of these kids that 
appeared from time to time in the local press: the 
yelps and sniffs of people who professed to detect the 
beating of a black heart behind every soiled tee-shirt 
and a howl of depravity in every high-spirited chi- 
yike. Little did I know then that I should be meeting 
again the damp grey spirits of “Disgusted, ‘Spare 
The Rod’ and all the rest of the gang in—of all places 
—the literary columns of the Spectator! Tell me, sir: 
when will you be getting ‘Adsum’ to do the leading 
political article?—Yours faithfully, 

E, W. HILDICK 
51 Park View, Longmeadow, Stevenage, Herts 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 


Sir,—In his review of a dozen current literary maga- 
zines Mr. Dan Jacobson was moved to devote more 
than a column to the discussion of an article pub- 
lished in X¥. Unfortunately the ideas with which Mc 
Jacobson credits its author, Mr. George Barker, are 
not easily to be found in the essay in question. For 
instance, Mr. Jacobson says that Mr, Barker's thesis 
is that ‘if writers are to take tt >ir writing seriously 
they must offer up the world and the world’s plea- 
sures for it.” Now these writers whom Mr. Barker in 
his essay regards as ‘serious——Baudelaire, Byron, 
Rimbaud, etc.—cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be said to have conformed to the kind of 
asceticism Mr. Barker is supposed to recommend. 
May I restate briefly, and of necessity crudely, Mr. 
Barker’s argument? After quoting .Yeats’s famous 
lines about the artist having to choose between 
‘perfection of the life or of the work’ Mr. Barker 
pointed out that a poet who takes fis ‘vocation 
seriously -will forfeit, if need be, not only other peo- 
ple but himself, even his own moral justification as 
&@ man, on the altar of his imaginative dedication. 


This has nothing to do with giving up ‘the world and 
the world’s pléasures’-—it might even connote the 
reverse, The idea is not a comfortable one but at 
least is intellectually respectable, whereas Mr. Jacob- 
son’s distortion of it is not. Thus when Mr. Jacobson 
wanders on to say that the implication of all this is 
that the artist is isolated from people and from life, it 
is all rather beside Mr. Barker’s point, as well as 
being demonstrably contrary to the facts. Nor can 
such a view of Mr. Barker’s essay be readily recon- 
ciled with some of the remarks made in it—for 
instance, ‘Poems are so profoundly involved with real 
things, rather than with abstractions or metaphysics— 
one is very closely caught up with the phenomena 
one seeks to understand.’—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID WRIGHT 
X, A Quarterly Review, 15 New Row, 

St. Martins Lane, WC2 


* 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Dan Jacobson, in making a very 
timely criticism of certain esoteric tendencies in 
recent little magazine writing, has gone a bit too 
far in suggesting that politics, traffic problems and 
such are the only ‘real’. pressures? The question of 
the poct’s relation to society is obviously incapable 
of final solution (for this reason perhaps it will 
always be of absorbing interest to those concerned 
with writing as a profession), but I cannot think 
dit is necessary to fall back on the Spanish Civil War 
to express our concern with this impossibility. That 
Mr. Jacobson should find this a more interesting 
subject than the discussion of the poet’s social 
position and artistic responsibility may merely be a 
reflection of his own preoccupations. Mr. Philip 
Larkin, for instance, is a poet who can write about 
reality without recourse to such large public matters 
and his verse is none the worse for this. 

Mr. Jacobson was perhaps being more honest 
with himself when he said that the poet was simply 
an ordinary man who happened to write verses. No 
theory of poetry has absolute validity and Mr. 
Barker and his associates of X magazine are en- 
titled to believe what they like, but anything, I 
should have thought, was better than attempting 
to revive the old bones of the Thirties—now surely 
discredited.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT HARDY 
3 Eccleston Square, SW1 


* 


Sm,—Those of us who are familiar with the 
Evergreen Review will be aware how heavy is the 
bile Mr. Jacobson mentions at the beginning of his 
notice. Sidewalk, the new Scottish quarterly, which 
he dismisses in three lines, is clearly in a less fortu- 
nate position. Were Mr. Jacobson more familiar 
with the Scottish literary scene at present, he might 
be more sympathetic, realising that the probable 
reason for the four sections of ‘beat’ poetry is the 
desire to employ this as a katharsis against those 
romantic Scottish littérateurs who insist in writing 
in incomprehensible Lallans. I think in any case it 
»should be made clear to your readers that far from 
the magazine having ‘surrendered to the beats,’ two- 
thirds of the first issue is in fact devoted to the 
work of Scots and French figures such as Robbe- 
Grillet and Marguerite Duras. To my mind, this 
international approach is essentially promising and 
long needed north of the Border.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES DAVISON 
28 Mayfield Road, Edinburgh, 9 


THE CHRISTIAN LINE 


Sir,—I think your contributor Mrs. Furlong does 
rather less than justice to the Church of England 
Newspaper in her article of last week (though when 
I read the dear lady’s comments on other Anglican 
periodicals I think we have not done so badly). 
Mrs. Furlong says that the CEN ‘has the disadvan- 
tage of being uncompromisingly low church at a 
moment when Christians of all backgrounds seem to 
* be yearning for sacramental religion. . . .” Mrs. Fur- 


Piong knows best what she means by ‘low church.’ It 


‘is a phrase I loathe, particularly since it implies—for 
Mrs. Furlong, at least—a belittling of the sacraments 
of the Gospel. 

Mrs. Furlong also finds the CEN ‘passionately 
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Protestant.’ Of course the CEN is Protestant—like 
the Church of England—when viewed against a 
Roman Catholic background. What surprises me is 
that Mrs, Furlong has detected a note of passionate 
attachment to Protestantism in the paper under its 
new management. 

I do not in the least mind having my paper casti- 
gated by Mrs. Furlong—but I should be happy to 
think it was being castigated for the right reasons and 
in more precise terms than those favoured by Mrs. 
Furlong.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN C. KING 
Church of England Newspaper & The Record, 
36/38 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, EC4 


RALLY DRIVING 

Sir,—May I, as a navigator in many rallies and 
the organiser of not a few, usher in some amend- 
ments to the round condemnation, by ycur motoring 
correspondent Mr. Gavin Lyall, of these events? 

Drivers.who, ‘every year and sometimes several 
times during it, spin, roll, collide or otherwise drive 
to destruction quite ordinary cars.. '? I know 
very many regular rally competitors. They are 
almost without exception quiet, considerate, unspec- 
tacular drivers, many with family responsibilities, 
and most would rather come ‘ast ina rally than 
take any risk to life or propeity .1 would sooner 
be driven anywhere by almost any one of them 
than by almost anyone else, and I frighten easily. 

Far from their being anti-rallying, the only ground 
on which I know policemen, on duty or off, is by 
meeting those who either compete in rallies or help 
to organise them themselves, or else in the course 
of their duty make helpful suggestions for avoiding 
public ificonvenience in the route and timing used. 
There was some trouble in thickly populated parts 
of England a few years ago, but increased care 
on the part of organisers has largely obviated this. 

I hold no brief for certain~ continental events 
where damaged cars are allowed to proceed. The 
RAC regulations ensure that it doesn’t happen here. 
And Mr. Lyall must surely know that in the 
millions» of miles covered by entrants in rallies 
in Great Britain since the war there has not been one 
single fatal accident? He might like to offer a 
comparison with the records of other classes of 
road-user. 

Do not, however, sir, shoot Mr. Lyall. He is 
the only motoring correspondent: of any mon- 
motoring publication who is other than sycophantic 
to the British motor industry. This. is quite some- 
thing.— Yours faithfully, . 

KENNETH H. ROSS 
206 Colinton Road, Edinburgh, 11 


‘TREASURE ISLAND’ 


Sir,—Mr, Golding.may be interested in- another 
numerical slip of Stevenson’s. In Chapter 21 he 
writes that seven or eight men supported the assault 
on the block-house by covering fire. Now he is 
most careful with his figures right through the story 
(for example, twenty-seven people embarked at 
Bristol, and it is possible to trace their several fates 
and still make the count come right at the end), so 
this is surprising, because, as there were seven in 
the assault party, there can only have been six giving 
covering fire. Assuming that Silver left one man 
at least on board the Hispaniola (and that could 
hardly have been the man who was shot by the 
Doctor from the jolly-boat, for he died the following 
evening), there can only have been five.—Yours 
faithfully, 

FELIX WATKINS 
Far Side, 26 Southbank Road, Hereford 


DISCONTENTED COWS 


Sir,—Regarding the article by Jack Donaldson, 
surely this AI should be soft-pedalled. Apart from 
any eventual evolutionary effects that the by-passing 
of the sexual act may bring about, are we also to lose 
the herds of, ‘contented’ cows we used to hear so 
much about?—Yours faithfully, 

Ss. G. W. LANE 
57 Barnhurst Path, South Oxhey, Herts 
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A new assessment 
of his life and work, 
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“Lawrence Revival,” 


hy J. W. Lambert 


Beginning next Sunday in the 


SUNDAY 
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The newspaper with the special 


and separate Magazine Section 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


DRY SACK 







SHERRY 


Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 


Also available in half flasks. 


Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
CANASTA CREAM 
CARLITO anc CEDRO 
Sherries 











BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN * LONDON HOUSE: 35 SEETHING LANE EC? 


For over 50 years DRY SACK= 


favourite throughout the world, 





Illustrated 





SEVEN MEN 
AT 
DAYBREAK 


Alan Burgess 
author of 


THE SMALL WOMAN 


In 1942, Czechoslovakia lay helpless under the heel of 
Heydrich. In the previous year this ruthless S.S. Gen- 
eral, aptly described by Hitler as ‘the man with the iron 
heart’, had become Reichsprotector of Bohemia and 
Moravia. For the salvation of the Czech people and for 
the Allied cause, it was necessary that this man should 
die. Jan Kubis and Josef Gabchik parachuted from 
England ona suicide mission which had a sensational 
climax. Nazi reactions were immediate and relentless. 
The author of the enoi..,ously popular book ‘The Small 
Woman’ has succeeded in finding an equally memor- 
able subject. 


at all booksellers 


EVANS 





18s. 
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Theatre 


SolYou Want to be a Press Agent? 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Every play has to have 
a press agent. Sometimes 
it seems as if every play 


has to have Hugo 
Puffball, but this may 
only be an_ illusion 


fostered by clever light- 
ing, good make-up and 
the short-sightedness of 
critics. Hugo Puffball 
is usually the last man 
remaining in the foyer 
looking at his watch after 
the curtain has gone up. If the same man is 
still sitting at the far end of the bar as the 
curtain falls for the first interval; then there 
is no doubt about his identity. He has one of 
two attitudes: either his face is rigid in a Sid 
Field grin, which means that he adored the play 
but it has had’terrible reviews, or he is wearing 
a fatherly frown slightly askew, which means 
that the play has had marvellous reviews but 
he hated it. Either way he somehow manages 
to suggest, like a J. M. Barrie character, by 
an odd twist of the back or a cunning bend of 
the knee that he should worry. Of course, he 
should worry because his income depends on a 
regular weekly payment of about £15 while 
the show lasts. But most press agents are always 
more agents than press and a little bit of the 
eye-shadow seems to have rubbed off on them 
so that they imagine themselves as understudies’ 
understudies and rewrite men’s rewrite men. 
They are part of show business, they convey, 
in a way that scribbling outsiders like critics 
can never be. 

It takes a long time to get to know Hugo 
Puffball. This is not because he is stand-offish 
(though he may be) or elusive (though he may 
be), but because he is always working on a 
list compiled rather many years ago which often 
runs: ‘Agate, James; Archer, William; Hazlitt, 
William; Lamb, Charles; Lewes, G. H.; Shaw, 
G. B.; Walkley, A. B.” If he had a day’s warning 
he could probably recognise by sight one or two 
young upstarts like Brown, Ivor, or Darlington, 
W. A., half a dozen pseudonyms known as 
Trewin, J. C., and a tyro or two called Alan Hope 
Dent or Jock Wallace. Hugo Puffball tends to 
be a conservative with a memory which reaches 
almost beyond the grave. To him, Terry is a 
young angry who grows wiser with age, Willie 
is a cynic who is too fond of sordid subjects, 
Jack a Socialist who needs to be persuaded into 
giving the public what it wants. It is an open 
Secret—open, that is, to those within earshot— 
that none of these authors would ever permit 
the box office to be opened until our Hugo 
had run through the script and pencilled in a 
brilliant theatrical stroke or two. 

The critics as a group are as inbred as the 
Pharaohs and as cannibalistic as the Trobrianders. 
A new, unknown initial in a provincial paper, 
a strange face bent over a notebook in a first- 
night aisle seat immediately stirs their restlessly 


insecure curiosity. They discuss each other’s 
‘stuff’ (it is never called criticism) endlessly and 
“Tegret that there are not more reams of reviews 
to pore over. Every one of them could produce 
a list of even his most minor contemporaries 
in the time it takes to order a Scotch at the 
theatre bar—say, around twenty-five minutes. 
But Hugo resolutely refuses to burden his 
brain with such trivia. He carries on writing to 
the Dramatic Critic of the Daily Express as ‘My 
dear John... of to the Observer as ‘Dear 
Ivor. . . .. Whatever else he reads in the news- 
"papers, he invariably skips any reviews of plays 
in which he has no interest. His hierarchy of 


_ criticism is strictly constructed according to the 


degree of favourability shown to his last pro- 
duction. Like actors, authors, managements, 
cleaners and usherettes, press agents are roman- 
tic bloodsuckers who put their hearts where 
their tentacles are. If my name is on the pro- 
gramme, then it must be good—runs Hugo's 
stream of consciousness The meringue must be 
piled thick on the prose before he will agree that 
a notice is fair. 

~ Even Hugo in time may get to recognise any 
national paper critic who has remained stuck to 
his hot seat for more than two years and he 
is on close personal terms with any lesser fry 
who remember Forbes Robertson. Quite what 
brokerage he performs between the producers 
and the fringe critics it is harder to determine. 
He may agree with grumbling lassitude to 
arrange any change in tickets from one night 
to another, though he will often automatically 
insist that the house is full when the play is 
already off. He seems to have no control over 
the thin sixpennyworth of advertisements 
comically called a programme and rarely thinks 
of inserting in it any information about the 
_author, the players or the play which might assist 
“the reviewer. He regards any complaints that 
the critic has not received a ticket, or that he 
has received a ticket for a seat behind a pillar, 
as a presumptuous liberty. 
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Press agents often appear to be baffled by 
the exact function of the critics. They have a 
habit of sidling up to them with titbits about 
the scene-designer’s divorce, or the leading lady’s 
missing jewels, or the night the Princess acci- 
dentally stuffed her programme dowr the back 
of the dinner jacket of the man in front of her. 
It comes to them as a great surprise that morn- 
ing-paper critics are unlikely to be pleased that 
the curtain goes up at 8 p.m. and comes down 
at 11 p.m., thus leaving half a minute for writing 
the review. (Hardly any press agent ever even 
knows the time his play ends.) They are indig- 
nant ‘that a critic should accept two free seats 
(imagine that, two free seats) but does not always 
know days ahead whether he will use both. In 
fact, relations between newspapers and pro- 
ducers, at present in a bruised and tender con- 
dition, could be relieved at once by a small inno- 
vation. Many critics have to leave the theatre 
at the speed of men who have set fire to their 
trousers in order to produce any kind of notice. 
Their second seat provides a useful repository 
for a hat and coat (as well as insulation against 
talkative neighbours) which allows them to avoid 
waiting in that crowded line whilst the oldest 
member of NATKE ruffles vaguely through his 
ticket stubs. Why not provide a special critics’ 
cloakroom for the first night? 


The sole creative occupation of Hugo Puff- 
ball mow seems to be editing the notices to 
provide glowing quotations for the hoardings 
outside the theatre. This task would sometimes 
defy the ingenuity of an expert on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Yet overnight a review which runs— 
‘It was a glorious night outside but in the theatre 
the atmosphere was vastly different. I have never 
seen a worse play. Such dead language. Such 
dull performances. Only the intervals provided 
high points of good conversation and lively act- 
ing. At last I thought the director was deter- 
mined that the play should run for ever as a 
punishment’—can become—‘A glorious night 

. in the theatre . . . vastly different... . I 
have never seen... such language. . . such 
performances .. high points of good conversa- 
tion and lively acting . . the play should run 
for ever.’ 


The rate of infant mortality in the theatre is 


(Continued on page 882) 
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man-made signal bounding through the ether? 
How many years since some of us ourselves 


tinkered with our first crystal set, 





prodding hopefully with the catswhisker; 


gently moving the sliding coil until 


a tinny burst of Rose Marie brought 
station 2L0 into our headphones? 
That was only the beginning... 


koe 
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.. . Everywhere the new wireless was looked 
upon as another form of competitive entertainment 
designed to attract buyers of sets. In Britain, 
this need for trade was linked with the ideal of public service. 
‘Listener research’ produced what the people wanted. 
‘Informed taste’ gave them what they needed. 
British compromising genius wedded them together. 
It all worked beautifully. 
And now Television has brought everything much closer. 


The romantic aura which clung to all important, remote figures 













has been stripped away to reveal—just ordinary people, 
like ourselves, similar in habit and outlook. 


/ Cabinet Ministers drop in for supper to tell us of their plans. 





Actresses confide to us the secrets of successful stardom. 


Imagine Bernhardt or Baldwin... 





But it’s only just beginning. 
‘ What next then? 
Improved line standards, intercontinental link-ups, colour. 
You can see the shape of things to come 
at Associated-Rediffusion Wembley Studio, where 
STUDIO 5 is now in action; 


the vast television studio of the future 





for the vaster audiences 


of the future. ~ 
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now higher than it has been in generations. It 
is useless to blame the critics for smothering 
these weaklings in their cradles. The tide of 
public taste is at the moment of change. Between 
the new drama rolling in from across the horizon 
and the old drama still floating stately at anchor 
in port lies a greasy, waterlogged armada of old 
driftwood which deserves to sink at the slightest 
ripple. Surely the job of the press agent should 
be to interpret the young authors to the old 
audience and the old authors to new audiences. 


Ballet 


At the moment the theatre seems on the edge of 
minor renaissance. Yet the majority of the 
Shaftesbury Avenue professionals have never 
been so glum about the future nor so in love with 
the past. In the history of drama, the critics 
have always been the crusaders and the enthu- 
siasts who have breathed fresh fire into old 
embers. Now they are once again aglow with 
enthusiasm. Must the managements through 
their spokesmen, the Puffballs, always be on 
hand with the wet blankets? 


Knickerbocker Glory 


By 


Wuen, in 1946. the then 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet first 

dashed feet first: into 

Covent Garden,  gior- 

iously unprepared and 

sublimely hopeful, they 

kicked off with Tchai- 

kovsky’s The Sleeping 

Beauty. In those austere 

times Oliver Méessel’s 

décor and costumes 

r looked like the arrival of 

peace if not the millen- 

nium. Grand and grandiose Bibiena-styled archi- 

tecture, costumes with plumes—it was all simply 

ripping. I remember the ballet that year with 

dejected nostalgia as the brave new world that 

had such colours in it. Here was the new (war- 

time) ballet audience’s first contact with the fine 

art of exterior decorating, and as Messel’s ivory 

towers spiralled upwards like smoke, we breathed 

a corporate purple sigh at the ecstatic loveliness 
of it all. But fings ain’t wot they used tbe. 


As Britain’s most consistent artistic dollar- 
earner (and artistic dollars are always the nicest) 
it could only be expected that The Sleeping 
Beauty would be given a face lift before the 
company’s next North American foray. After 
337 performances at Covent Garden alone, Mr. 
Messel’s pillars of yesteryear had almost eroded 
into stalagmites, and the ostrich feathers were 
frankly wilting. The reasonable thing to do was 
to commission someone to redesign the whole 
thing, but Covent Garden thought otherwise. 
They invited Mr. Messel to have another elegant 
bash, quite forgetting that what passed for mag- 
nificence in the coupon-conscious, pageant- 
hungry days of the immediate post-war might 
now seem tawdry bombast. Presumably either 
Covent Garden, Mr. Messel or both, thought the 
scenery incapable of improvement, so the 
, original designs have been made up again, here 
and there using a few more lurid colours. 


Bobbles, bangles, beads, jewellery, and,hats 
(especially hats) have been showered on the 
dancers as if every day were Christmas, and it 
was their turn to play trees. Millinery is rampant. 
From sweeping picture hats to the teensiest 
coronets there is something in Mr. Messel’s 
cornuecopian tastelessness for everyone. The boys 
have been made to look particularly sweet and 
beguiling. An uncertain-looking sextet of Fairy 
Cavaliers wear costumes that can only de- 
scribed as odd, and some years ago would have 


CLIVE BARNES 


been too near the truth to be funny. At the 
moment, when we are breeding a race of British 
male dancers of unimpeachable virility, cute cut- 
away sleeves and heavily-embroidered knicker- 
bockers strike me as silly. (It is to their credit 
that the dancers refuse to be dragged down by 
the circumstances and dance with embarrassed 
stolidity.) In time the colours will mercifully 
fade from their present clamorous stridency, and 
certain improvements could be made to most of 
them with a pair of scissors. 

For its restaging of the ballet Covent Garden 
have done comparatively little to their old suc- 


Television 





Cycle 


From Wooden O to 
Glass Square—’tis a con- 
summation devoutly to 
be wished. Having been 
less than enthusiastic 
about the first episode of 
the BBC’s Shakespearean 
Cycle Royal, I was glad 
to find reports of subse- 
quent cansiderable im- 
provement borne out by 
last week’s episode, 
which took us from the 
quarrel between the rebels to Henry IV’s victory 
at Shrewsbury and Hotspur’s death: 

This was very well handled in a modest fashion 
—the modesty consisting, I should add, in the 
use mainly of sensibly suggestive interiors (halls, 
taverns, tents) with some battle montage cut in, 
as against the :nore grandiloquent Olivierish 
exteriors which would have over-spilled on the 
screen. Faults, in fact, were of an irritatingly 
obvious kind: a Glendower looking far too 
young, and in particular a refusal to flash up 
scene changes as sub-titles. These have gradually 
become an accepted device on TV, carried occa- 
sionally to unnecessary lengths—as I write, 
Panorama has just informed some new viewer 
in the Hebrides that its compere is Richard 
Dimbleby. But the Drama Department still 
assumes viewers to be familiar with time-schemes, 
place-changes and the like—all the more stupidly 
in that since an obvious part of this project’s 
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cessful production, and justifiably so. One sep. 
sible improvement is the inclusion of the Prince's 
sea voyage in search of his sleeping Princess, 
and while this is not as yet particularly impres- 
sive, it is at least a faltering step in the right 
direction. The part of Carabosse—the wicked 
fairy who symbolised the power of evil to 
Tchaikovsky’s sad Russian soul—has also been 
enlarged in accordance with the composer's 
original intentions. Finally, and at last, the trans- 
formation scenes have row been produced with 
an almost professional regard for stage magic, 
and here Mr. Messel has made a valuable con- 
tribution. 

At the first performance last Friday the com- 
pany, plagued by abominable and inaccurate 
orchestral playing, performed as if under a 
depressive cloud. Nadia Nerina, a wonderful 
dancer and the audience’s current golden girl, 
danced a marginaliy sub-standard Aurora. She 
improved markedly as the ballet progressed, but 
never touched her top form, and her comparative 
failure appeared to infect the others. Subsequent 
performances on the following day brought in 
another two of this season’s quartet of Auroras, 
Annette Page and Svetlana Beriosova. Page, least 
experienced of the company’s ballerinas, pro- 
duced a sweetly danced and well-judged portrayal 
of the part, but it was left to Beriosova to justify 
the production by giving life to the fairy-tale 
myth of the girl’s awakening. 


Royal 


intention is to win a wide audience for Shake- 
speare, the new audience is unlikely to realise 
immediately that the same set is making do for 
London as for Wales, while others will not object 
to being reminded. This kind of oversight is, I 
suspect, a carry over from sound radio, like so 
much of the worst in TV drama. 
. The playing was effective enough; it was 
obviously understood that the ‘poetry voice’ was 
out of place, equally the throw-away prose-voice 
of the first instalment. Frank Pettingell’s Falstaff 
was made up as if aiming to look like Michel- 
angelo’s Judas; the drawback was that although 
this excellent actor seemed the cause that wit 
should be in others, he did not here manage to 
seem witty in himself. But he never jarred, spoke 
the ‘honour’ jibe-diatribe very well straight to 
camera, and was every inch the crony—as it 
were, an earlier Prince of Wales’s Fruity Met- 
calfe. The variable Sean Connery made a splendid 
stab at Harty Hotspur, which was all the harder 
since he was bound to act in defiance of that rule 
which allows certain parts to be the property of 
certain actors over generation-spans. He had even 
more than a little share of Sir Laurence’s un- 
approachably sardonic diablerie and though he 
wisely did not try to match the unforgettable 
stammer on every ‘w,’ he added a touch to tradi- 
tional business by making the final w-wobble on 
‘food for worms’ seem due to a toxic uprush of 
blood into the mouth. 

A sadder experience in these realms of daring 
was last Sunday’s ABC Bookman. Having so 
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otten championed this (and this kind of) pro- 
gramme | trust | will not be accused of hostility 
to the whole idea by -uggesting that the com- 
mittee discussion of the book Award of the 
Month was like aovhing so much as some absurd 
sequel to the tea-narty in Alice. There was Miss 
G. B Stern contessing. as if it were a kind of 
winsome mischievousness, that she hadn't 
actually got through all the books under discus- 
sion. and Mrs Ffeneiope Gilliatt talking of 
‘characters afflicted witn a kind of vestigial mel- 
ancholia. and Mr L P Hartley waffling against 
the idea of propaganda noveis which try to win 
a reader’s sympathy and in the process present- 
ing the most rounded impression of a real old 
josser since Lord Brabazon of Tara somehow got 


Cinema 


on Tonight the other week to say that motor-cars 
should never carry only one person and motor- 
cyclists were the salt of the earth Two sug- 
gestions may fairty be proffered to The Book- 
man: that written, reviewer’s prose does not sur- 
vive translation from typewriter to tongue, and 
that it really does help to be told something of 
the nature (even the plot, the characters, the 
details) of the book under discussion. | defy any 
viewer, approachiag the subject fresh. to have 
learned from their twenty minutes of talk quite 
what Anthony Powell’s new novel is about—and 
since viewers wouid have to wait a further eight 
days in order to be able to buy a copy. the exer- 
cise in opinionating seemed all the more a waste 
of opportunity. 


Show of Resistance 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


A Generation. (Acad- 
emy.) — The Unfor- 
given. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.) 

It is hard to remember 

that since the generation 

Andrzej Wajda shows us 

learnt to kill and to love 

(both at about the same 

time) another whole gen- 

eration (in terms of 
present-day marriage, 

= anyway) has passed; and 

the children of thosc children may soon be having 
children of their own. A thought, the kind they 
call ‘sobering. if like them you began growing 
up during the war. A Generation (‘A’ certificate) 
shows what it was like to grow up under the 
German occupation, and, perhaps especially if 
you are the same sort of age. it makes you take 
it very personally—-sets you wondering how you 
and those you know would have behaved in the 
same circumstances. Like the boy hero, groping 
for adult guidance but growing up pretty com- 
petently without it? Like the reckless, romantic 
girl? Like the voy who hides behind family 
responsibilities and keeps saying: “We're only 
civilians’? And from that it is obvious to wonder 
how so-and-so would have behaved, and almost 
alarmingly easy to see that so-and-so would have 
joined any resistance that was going and so-and- 
so would have funked it, and so-and-so again 
would have produced the very best arguments for 
doing nothing. But of course, outside the circum- 
stances, you can’t tell; even the film’s coward is 
the first of the group to die. 

A Generation is chronologically the first of 
Wajda’s trilogy; the agonising Kanal, about the 
seige of Warsaw, coming next, then the complex, 
disillusioned Ashes and Diamonds, the aftermath 
of everything, spiritually and practically. Like 
the others, and much more lyrically and optimis- 
tically than the others, it is a film of very great 
value and interest; between them the three give 
a greater depth of understanding of the mentality 
of occupied Europe than any other films I can 
think of. A dozen resistance adventures don’t give 
the feeling of resistance that this pathetic group 
of teenage boys and girls does, who talk and meet 





and seem to do rather little because they are 
peering around to see what they should do, and 
even meeting other inimical groups, as was to 
happen so disastrously, so much worse, later on 
in Ashes and Diamonds. Resistance ill-organised, 
ill-equipped, hard to find and join, resistance that 
tends to look histrionic because, at that age, in 
that degree of isolation, so much of it seems like 
talk, talk, talk and perhaps only an unrewarding 
amount of danger. Then the risks: for the smal- 


883 
lest implication of an insult (suggesting a German 
may have been mistaken} a veating-up For any- 
thing more serious. the Gestapo For the Jews, 
clouds of black smoke over the burning ghetto 
and. to one who by a muracie escapes, the 
cowardly friend’s reiterated: ‘There’s nothing I 
can do—thev’ll know vour face For the lovers, 
separation after their first night together Not to 
mention (and very literally smatler things must 
have seemed unmentionable) the everyday diffi- 
culties of how to earn and eat and grow up and 
find anything out; how to stay alive at several 
levels, when everyone’s pressing difficulty was to 
stay alive at any tevel at all it is all, almost 
beyond bearing. :aoving true and terrible; and 
the heroism (because of the risks) fantastic. More 
retrospectively fantastic even. than it must have 
seemed at tiie time, now we know what happened 
-~—unimaginably—to those that were caught. 


Wajda’s film is rather hard to look at for the 
simple reason that it mostly takes place in an 
unnecessary degree of darkness. very. straining to 
watch. Once or twice there are patches of sun- 
shine (for the happy occasions mostly: the 
lovers’ bike ride is one), but the rest is a kind of 
conspiratorial gloaming. as tf the studio lamps 
were still half blacked-out. The characters are 
deliberately simple but achieve complexity as the 
film develops. Hero is a boy apprentice who picks 
up some economic tags from a middle-aged 
workman (‘A man with a beard explained it all; 
his name was Karl Marx’). He starts dullish, all 
ways, grows and spreads his soul under the in- 
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fluence of love and political ardour. We leave 
him in a field, meeting a group of resistance boys, 
all shabby and pitifully young; and one of them 
has a girl riding on the bar of his bicycle, the 
way his girl used to ride, in the few sunny 
patches. So that there it is, all over and over 
again, and it gives a strange feeling of the repeti- 
tiveness of it everywhere (the sort of people who 
went in for this sort of resistance, and the sort 
of people that goiag in for it turned out); and a 
painful, passionately felt sympathy for one’s con- 
temporaries, who weren't sitting dully at school. 

John Huston’s The Unforgiven (‘A’ certificate) 
rather surprisingly aroused a Times leader on the 
reassuringness of Westerns in a disintegrating 
world; surprisingly because it is anything but a 
routine or reassuring Western. Alan Le May, 
whose novel it is taken from, is a good novelist 
with a bee in his bonnet about Red Indian/pale- 
face interchange of babies (remember John 
Ford's The Searchers about four years ago? 
From another novel of his, this time about a 
white child stolen by Indians, the efforts to get 
her back and her effect on people when she was 
got back), and an uncanny way of showing a 
whole way of life steeped in fear and hatred of 
another people. So it isn’t, I think, just a gimmick 
to make a Western about colour prejudice be- 
cause it happens to be in the air at the moment; 
after all, it must always be one of the main 
themes in any place where a dominant white race 
is pushing back a dwindling native coloured 
people. But with an ostensibly worthy theme (let’s 
back the Indian foundling discovered in the white 
family against outraged neighbours, who want to 
get rid of her, and her own people, who want 
her back), Huston has made a very odd-looking 
and odd-feeling film, in which colour antagonism 
(implicit in the imagery, all sorts of times, and 
in the plot itself) is stronger than anything else. 
The heroine (Audrey Hepburn) ends by shooting 
her own brother at point-blank range, and just 
because it is a beautifully photographed and 
intelligently acted Western one can’t take this 
quite cold. 





By SIMON 


Tue recent large exhibi- 
tion of works by van 
Gogh at the Musée 
Jacquemart André in 
Paris raises two questions 
in my mind. First, why 
are this painter’s works 
so universally popular? 
Second why do I dislike 
them all so intensely? 
Granted that they are 
colourful, bold, excited, 
and that the artist was an 
odd fish; but the answer to the second question 
would be that they are also crude, obvious, hyster- 
ical, and that the artist, although self-taught, 
never taught himself enough. Unlike Gauguin, 
van Gogh lacked the technical adaptability and 
visual intelligence to handle oil-paint in any but 
the most arbitrary and elementary fashion; more- 
over, unlike the famous bank clerk, he lacked any 
of those qualities of mind or spirit that turn sub- 
jects to private ends, that create new images out 
of old, that create and reveal at one and the 
same time. His tragedy demands sympathy, but 
it is not enough to be periodically mad and to 
paint pictures fer those pictures also to demand 
sympathy and affection. He is an unlovable 
painter because he lacks any form of gentleness, 
and, again, it is no excuse for him that he was 
desperate and sad, that he longed (as the letters 
show) to do better and to widen his range. In 
his personality and character he just wasn’t 
good or deep or interesting enough to deserve 
the attention and consideration he so loudly 
demanded. Who shall blame Gauguin for pack- 
ing it in? It was hot enough in the Midi already 
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Those Abominable Sunflowers 


HODGSON 


without van Gogh’: sultry attitudinising; and ip 
fact it was only from a doctor whose meat after 
all he was, that he at last obtained sympathy, 


And yet the sunflowers’ baleful glare is op 
every wall and has been there for a generation; 
and cypresses in darkest mood writhe in a most 
uncharacteristic and undignified way into skies 
that may be deep blue, but through which the 
sun has never penetrated; they tower above 
cornfields inches thick in pigment, whose dull 
metallic surfaces, resulting from too much paint 
too quickly dried, are divided by this hag-ridden 
master into sharp channels in the pigment, an 
equivalent for brush strokes, which the light, if 
the picture is at right angles to the window, 
throws into brisk chiaroscuro so that we may 
see the direction in which the wheat is growing! 
This is not an exaggerated description of many 
landscapes and more faults leap to mind, indeed 
assault the eye, where portraiture has been 
attempted. Gauguin, to stick to contemporary 
painters the superficial outlines of whose careers 
are superficially similar to van Gogh’s own, 
could draw an arm, turn an elbow, suggest the 
weight and grandeur of a thigh with economy, 
exactitude and complete conviction. Van Gogh 
could do none of these things; he could not 


ven put a nose on a face; he didn’t know where 


to begin, and he hadn’t the resilience to draw 
on examples, to experiment and, above all, to 
reject the unsuccessful attempt. It could be 
answered that he didn't need to do any of these 
things, that his virtues lie in the direction of 
intense experience, in southern suns too hot to 
be handled slowly and reflectively, in a mood 
too urgent to be delayed by the brakes of disci- 
pline; to which I would say that those virtues 
are precisely the faults which destroy any possi- 
bilities of greatness he had in him. His control 
in the landscapes (leaving the portraits well 
aside) is, where it exists, the unreflecting grip 
of a drowning man on a log, the unreasoning 
and, no doubt, devastating need to get a mass 
of paint on the canvas before the sun goes in 
which ‘can spare no time, in fact has no equip- 
ment, to consider other ways round the problem 
of Provencal summer. I say Provencal summer, 
because the pictures from Arles are those which 
are most his own, which are in fact the most 
unusual that he did. In other parts of France 
he was influenced greatly by the painters. with 
whom he was working. It may be true that his 
mania for sunlight, the paint becoming thicker 
and beastlier the more desperate he was, 


Amounted in itself to madness, which shares with 


fanaticism its inability to comprehend more 


than one range of facts or emotions at a time. 
A 


To see how badly Van Gogh failed one has 
but to turn to a landscape by, say, Soutine to 
realise that private despair and the public com- 
munication ofthat despair may involve indisci- 
pline and wildness, but not the manic, unimagi- 
native dullness of those abominable sunflowers. 
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BOOKS 





The New Left 


Be- me 


UT OF APATHY* is the first of a series 
of books on political and social questions 
which are intended to define and popularise the 
position of the group of young Socialists who 
call themselves the New Left. The movement 
came officially into existence last December when 
the Universities and Left Review. a Socialist 
journal which had been started at Oxford, and 
the New Reasoner, a dissident Communist jour- 
nal, merged to form the New Left Review. The 
New Left Review supports the Labour Party, but 
it is highly critical of its present leadership on 
the ground that it appears to have no genuine 
faith in Socialism. The movement draws much 
of its emotional inspiration from the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, but its leaders hope 
that the political energy which has been aroused 
by this campaign can also be made to work for 
a revolution in domestic policy 
What form this revolution is to take in detail 
has not yet been made clear, but Out of Apathy 
is designed to give at least a general picture of 
the changes in the character and organisation of 
our society which are thought to be immediately 
desirable. The contributors to the book are all 
young men, and four out of the six are univer- 
sitv teachers. Mr. E. P Thompson, a founder 
editor of the New Reasoner. who has written 
the longest piece in the book on the subject of 
the present political climate in England, as well 
as the introductory essay on the decay of the 
Labour movement and the terminal essay on the 
prospects of a revolution, is a lecturer in the 
extra-mural department of Leeds University. Mr. 
Alasdair MacIntyre, who is said to be a Trotsky- 
ite and writes on political philosophy from a 
Marxist standpoint, is a lecturer in philosophy at 
Leeds. Mr. Peter Worsley, another former editor 
of the New Reasoner, is a lecturer in sociology 
at Hull University; he contributes an essay on 
the transformation of British Imperialism. Mr. 
Kenneth Alexander, who writes on the location 
of economic power, is a lecturer in political 
economy at Queen’s College, Aberdeen. The 
remaining two essays are supplied by editors of 
the New Left Review. Mr. Ralph Samuel, who 
works at the Bethnal Green Institute of Com- 
munity Studies, writes on what he describes as 
Bastard Capitalism, and Mr. Stuart Hall wr'tes 
on the economic structure of our society and its 
social consequences. The book also contains a 
preface by Mr. Norman Birnbaum, the general 
editor of the New Left series, who works at 
Nuffield College, Oxford, as a sociologist. 
Although it is so largely written by academic 
persons, this book is not, in the ordinary sense, 
an academic work. It is a political manifesto and 
its prevailing tone is that of moral indignation. 
The authors do not deny that from a purely 
material standpoint it is true that ‘we have never 
had it so good.’ They do indeed point out that 
it is not so good as all that: there are still a great 
many people ‘who are genuinely on the poverty 
line—the five million retirement pensioners,.the 
500,000 widows on special benefit, the 250,000 
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receiving industrial injuries and disablement 
allowances, the two million men and women de- 
pendent on unemployment benefit’; even so, the 
standard of living of the population as a whole 
is higher than it has ever been before Neither 
do the authors deny that this trend is likely to 
continue. In many ways capitalism is not what it 
was in the nineteenth century, or before the last 
world war. There have been decisive changes and 
‘some of these have notably humanised the work- 
ings of the system, checking its excesses, control- 
ling its operation, limiting its free play, and ensur- 
ing a great and welcome lift in living standards.’ 
It cannot now be taken for. granted that ‘the 
contradictions of capitalism’ will lead to the 
pauperisation of the workers. or even to another 
period of widespread unemployment. Neverthe- 
less, the authors maintain, no form of capitalism. 
however bastard'sed. can create what they would 
regard as a good society. The social and moral 
evils from which we are now suffering are a 
necessary feature of the system 

These evils may be summed up in the charge 
that we are living in a society which is dominated 
by a business outlook and by business values. 
The private sector of our economy expands, but 
expenditure on welfare lags behind. Four hun- 
dred million pounds a year are spent on adver- 
tising, and only £670.000,000 on education. 
Unilever’s advertising budget of £83,000,000 is 
twice the amount that the Government spends on 
colonial development More and more motor- 
cars are produced for private ownership, while 
the public transport services deteriorate and little 
or nothing is done about the roads The specula- 
tive builder flourishes, but. working-class families 
spend years on the waiting list. for council flats. 
The Government is generous with its subsidies 
for private industry, but niggardly when it comes 
to spending money on public health. Respect for 
private interests frustrates the half-hearted 
attempts that-are made -to remedy the ugliness 
of our industrial cities. In every direction reform 
is blocked by the prevailing belief in production 
for profit, as opposed to production for use. 

At the same time the prestige of business rises. 
We are still an excessively class-conscious society, 
but envy of the better-born is now tending to 
give place to envy of the rich. To a large extent, 
indeed, they coincide. The English upper classes 
have never been averse from making money and 
they have not found it difficult to overcome their 
former disdain for trade This is also a means to 
the preservation of their political power. For 
while it is true that there has been a great increase 
in the degree of government control of industry, 
it is matched by the increase in the degree of 
influence that leading industrialists and financiers 
exercise on the Government. The rich are envied 
but they are also admired—Their way of life is 
romanticised by commercial television and by 
the popular press. Enjoyment of money is linked 
not implausibly, with enjoyment of sex. The in- 
tellectual may disapprove, but he too ‘wants his 
lolly, in cash, esteem or moral credit” Even the 
academic world is not immune. Industrial firms 
finance scientific research in schools and univer- 
sities, and they expect their return. One of the 
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reasons for the current shortage of scientific 
teachers is the greater financial reward of work- 
ing for industry. Neither do the arts escape. “We 
like to take boys who have learned Greek,’ says 
one of the managing directors of Shell; ‘they 
sell more oil.’ 

To some extent, this picture is exaggerated. 
Scientific research can be valued for its own 
sake, even though it is financed by private in- 
dustry. Commercial television may be more 
popular than the BBC. but a substantial propor- 
tion of the public chooses to watch or listen to 
the more serious programmes. The official record 
with respect to town-planning may not be very 
good, but it would be unfair to overlook, on the 
other side, the work of the Arts Council and the 
National Trust. Penguin Publications is a com- 
mercial enterprise, but it has made it possible for 
works of literature to reach a public which hardly 
had access to them befcre the war. A society in 
which a translativn of the //iad can be a best- 
seller, and scores of thousands of people are 
ready to buy serious works on philosophy, can- 
not justly be said to have delivered itself entirely 
to commercial values. But even if this picture is 
exaggerated, there is still enough truth in it to’ 
cause disquiet. There are pressures which tend to 
weaken our sense of community, and foster a 
narrowly acquisitive outlook. It may be that the 
spirit of ‘I'm all rmght, Jack’ is coming to the 
fore. 

If this is true, what is the remedy? On this 
point the authors are disappointingly vague. The 
one thing on which they all seem to be agreed 
is that our present mainly capitalist economy 
must give way to some variety of Socialism, but 
how this is to be achieved and what we may 
expect the result to be is not made clear. The 
history of the Soviet Union shows that common 
ownership of the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange is not in itself a panacea. 
What we want, of course, is to obtain all the 
advantages of a planned economy, and of the 
spirit of the early Socialists, without any serious 
loss of personal liberty “Who would suppose,’ 
writes Mr. Thompson rather wistfully, ‘from 
Orwell’s indiscriminate rejection that, with- 
in the rigid organisation and orthodoxy, the 
Communist movement in the Thirties (and For- 
ties) retained (in differing degrees in different con- 
texts) a profoundly democratic content, in the 
innumerable voluntary initiatives and the deep 
sense of political responsibility of the rank and 
file?” How are we to revive these values and 
avoid the rigid orthodoxy? Mr. Thompson does 
not say. He implies only that his revolution will 
be peaceful. It will bring about ‘the dislodgment 
of the power of capital from the “commanding 
heights” and the assertion of the power of social- 
ist democracy.’ It will involve ‘the breaking up 
of some institutions (and the House of Lords, 
Sandhurst, Aldermaston, the Stock Exchange, the 
Press monopolies, and the National Debt are 
among those which suggest themselves), the trans- 
formation and modification of others (including 
the House of Commons and the nationalised 
boards). and the transfer of new functions to yet 
others (town councils, consumers’ councils, trades 
councils, shop stewards committees. and the 
rest).. But what powers these councils and com- 
mittees are to have, how the House of Commons 
is to be chosen, how army officers are to be 
trained. whether we are simply to repudiate the 
National Debt, above all how these changes are 
to come about by peaceful means are questions 
that he does not try to answer. So, also, Mr 
Macintyre defends Marxism against the utili- 
tarians and the social engineers. “The philo- 
sophers have continued to interpret the world 
differently; the point remains to change it.’ But 
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he does not tell us how the Marxist dialectic can 
be constructively applied to our present dis- 
contents. 

The first objective of the New Left must be 
to capture the Labour Party. The view which 
they are combating is that which Mr. Crosland 
expressed in his book on the future of Socialism : 
that the party should not seek to make any radi- 
cal changes in the structure of our present mixed 
economy, but should concentrate on social re- 
form. Now it may be that Mr. Crosland under- 
rates the evils of the affluent society towards 
which he thinks that we are progressing, but at 
least he has a political programme which there 
is some chance of his party’s being in a position 
to carry out. Whereas, in default of a serious 
economic crisis, if the Labour Party were to 
adopt the policies of Mr. Thompson, it might 
easily match the Liberals in the speed of its de- 
cline. This is not to say that principles. are to 
be determined by psephology. But the funda- 
mental assumption of the New Left that there 
can be no remedy for our social evils so long as 
we retain even a diluted form of capitalism has 
not been proved. 

However, this is only a manifesto. Its aim is 
to arouse us from our political apathy, not to 
present a- reasoned case; and the apathy, not least 
among intellectuals, is real. The revolutionary 
spirits of the Thirties have in many cases grown 
respectable; the attitude of the post-war genera- 
tion to politics has been mainly one of rather 
cynical indifference. The members of the New 
Left movement are at least aware that there are 
still problems to be solved, and that they can 
have a part to play in their solution. But even 
in politics enthusiasm cannot be made to do all 
the work of reason. Let us by all means have 
done with complacency; but moral indignation is 
not enough. 


Burgess. 


THE RIGHT TO AN ANSWER 


“its irony is subtle, its wit outrageous 
and its entertainment value alpha.” 
KENNETH YOUNG, D. Telegraph. 16s. 


Nicholson 
MR. HILL AND FRIENDS 


“A comic idea brought off very dash- 
ingly and gaily, and the writing 
flashes hard and sharp as coloured 
knitting needles.” KENNETH ALLSOP, 
Daily Mail. 18s. 


Lodwick 


THE MOON THROUGH A DUSTY WINDOW 


“one of the wittiest, most original 
talents of this generation.” PETER 
GREEN, D. Telegraph. “the book is a 
joy to read.” MERVYN JONES, Tribune. 

18s. 


HEINEMANN. 





Ends of the Earth 


Cock of the walk for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the great photo-reportage magazines have 
now, I suppose, largely relinquished their com- 
manding position to television. In their day, 
their representatives strutted the world like 
touring princes, with princely access to the great 
and to their secrets. Bled to the Gutter (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 25s.) is the autobiography of 
one of them, John Phillips, a tough and hand- 
some Life man, born, improbably enough, the 
son of a Welsh colon in Algeria. He saw a great 
deal of raw history coming off the loom, and it 
seemed to arrange itself around him in adven- 
tures and anecdotes the way clothes fall into 
harmonious lines about a graceful woman. In 
Prague he persuades the Czech censor to shut 
his office and tour the Sudetenland with him as 
the’ Germans take over. Farouk in Cairo im- 
prisons interesting subjects for him to photo- 
graph. He persuades the authorities to let the 
grounded and impatient Saint-Exupéry go up 
again on the flight from which he never returns. 
At Fitzroy Maclean’s headquarters on Vis, 
Evelyn Waugh confides to him that Tito is 
really a woman. He sees Khrushchev reeling 
drunk on his visit to Tito in 1955. ‘Bled to the 
gutter’ is a layout man’s phrase, meaning that a 
picture has been run right up to the stitching in 
the middle of the page. And there are no 
blank margins in Mr. Phillips’s life. His account 
of it makes an anecdotal, journalistic book, 
often funny, always surprising, and full of 
amazing sidelights on the history of our times. 

Margaret Parton, the Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent in Delhi, is candid enough to start off 
her diary of the Indian year, The Leaf and the 
Flame (Bodley Head, 21s.), by admitting 
that she lives from preference in a hotel in Old 
Delhi which is reserved for Europeans. From 
this cosy vantage-point she looks out sympathe- 
tically at the incredibly confusing world around 
her, and describes it with a very feminine sen- 
sitivity. She knows India well—was in Kashmir 
when the Pakistanis invaded it, saw Nehru 
weeping after Gandhi’s assassination. In her 
travels around India she comes everywhere upon 
the sad, bewildered remnants of the British Raj, 
and even occasionally upon remote Indian vil- 
lages where no one knows that the Raj is over. 
Sometimes, inevitably, irritation with the end- 
less difficulties, shortages and misunderstand- 
ings overwhelms her, but heroically she tries 
to think herself into the Indians’ point of view 
and-reason her annoyance away. The picture of 
India that emerges is unashamedly one seen 
through Western eyes—but they are the keen 
eyes of an experienced observer, and the image 
on the retina, curiously enough, is a bit like 
Russia in the early Twenties. There is another 
woman’s view of India in Indian Interval (Ham- 
mond, 16s.). The authoress insists on referring 
to herself simply as ‘Babbot,’ and to her husband 
as ‘my man,’ but grit your teeth and carry on, for 
her very readable book does a lot to explain how 
India got the way it is. ‘Babbot’ was a mem- 
sahib in the last years of British rule. She went 
out from England to marry into a tough, hard- 
working family which made a fluctuating living 
out of a great variety of undertakings. When 
the job demanded it, she and her husband 
would live rough and toil through the heat of 
the day. Their work made food for hungry 
Indians, and she taught herself rudimentary 
medicine to treat the Indians’ many and ram- 
pant ills. But when the benevolent British auto- 
cracy was finally overthrown, ‘ the Indians 
turned against the family at once. What they 
remembered, I suppose, was not the labour and 
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the medicine that ‘Babbot’ and her man had 
expended, but simply the servitude they had pur- 
chased. A rather moving book, if the fall of the 
mighty moves you. 

The awfulness of visiting Communist coun. 
tries—the endless tours of selected factories, the 
oceans of meaningless statistics, the frank, 
smiling faces of lying, humourless Intourist 
guides—is a sitting target, but sitting targets 
have to be shot at occasionally, if only so that 
their sitting shall not be pretty. Nicholas Wol- 
laston does an amusing hatchet job on China in 
China in the Morning (Cape, 25s.), though he 
declares himself impressed by the dedication 
and energy of the place. Ejected from China, 
he went on to Indo-China. Siam—rich, idle and 
contented—where Mr. Wollaston was received 
with friendliness and lashings of mekong, sounds 
the most agreeable place in that corner of the 
world. 

If you like Anthony Carson’s adventures 
in whimsy, I don’: suppose you will be de- 
terred by his new book, A Rose By Any Other 
Name (Methuen, 15s.), since it is more or less 
indistinguishable from the last two. Some people 
keep Carson by their bedside, but it all seems 
pretty thin to me. One of the things which 
irks me is a complete inability to decide whether 
the stuff is fact or fiction. Not that it matters. 
Once upon a time it used to be the fashion 
for arty photographs to be almost entirely 
black. Then there was a move to the nearly 
white, followed by a vogue in medium grey. The 
current approach seems to be a sort of soot- 
and-snow cocktail, to judge by Rome (Vista 
Books, 45s.), a startling and splendid record 
of street life in that city by the American photo- 
grapher William Klein. Every page looks like a 
photo-mural from a well-decorated coffee-bar. 

MICHAEL FRAYN 


George IV to George V 


The Disastrous Marriage. By Joanna Richard- 
son. (Cape, 25s.) 

Hanover to Windsor. By Roger Fulford. (Bats- 
ford, 25s.) 


It is a sad moment when a good subject becomes 
overwritten, and, on the evidence of these two 
books, our royal family is for the moment 
passing through this stage. Miss Richardson re- 
cords the appalling tragi-farce of George IV’s 
marriage to Caroline of Brunswick; Mr. Fulford 
has chosen a calmer and a very interesting theme, 
the development of the crown from the years 
of the Reform Bill to the death of George V. 
Neither of the two writers has been able to col- 
4Ject the bumper harvests once yielded by such 
ground. Both books are a little weary. 

Miss Richardson, though guilty of some sins 
of omission, succeeds in her main task, for she 
tells her complicated story lucidly. It is a fan- 
tastic story which would be pathetic if it were 
less grotesque. The First Gentleman of Europe 
had some of the lesser virtues of his time, and he 
hardly deserved to be smitten in marriage as he 
was; he had polish and elegance above mere 
dandyism, and he was manceuvred into marrying 
a. woman devoid of natural charms, and of 
phenomenal slovenliness. In an age which was 
learning the delights of the bath she rarely 
washed her face or changed her linen. She 
smelt horribly as a result. She was cast for the 
role of crowned and injured chastity, but could 
only play ‘the sex-hungry clown. She was pro- 
bably more than a little mad. She and George 
had only one thing in common: they were both 
pathological liars. 


After diligent research, Miss Richardson 
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The Observer 


AND J. L. GARVIN 1908-1914 
A Study in a Great Editorship 
ALFRED M. GOLLIN 


‘Dr Gollin has given us an admirable composition. He 
has had access to the Garvin, Astor, and Northcliffe 
papers; he has talked to some of the surviving actors in 
the political dramas he has to relate; he manages his 

mass of material with a skill that prevents its ever 
becoming indigestible; and he has a good eye for 
character and a pen well equipped to describe it.’ 

THE TIMES Illustrated 45s net 


FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY 
De Gaulle’s Heritage and Prospects 
EDGAR S. FURNISS JR 


In a study based on investigation in France in 1958 and 
1959, Professor Furniss traces France’s international 
position from the last days of the Second World War, 
discusses the destruction of the Fourth Republic, and 
analyses the political and social forces that are shaping 
the Fifth Republic. (Council on Foreign Relations) 

375s 6d net 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
IN NEW STATES 

A Study in some Trained Manpower Problems 
KENNETH YOUNGER 


The Director-General of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs describes how the old Colonial 
Service is being adapted to the situation which arises in a 
British dependency approaching self-government or 
independence, as administration is transferred to locally 
recruited officials. Nigeria, Ghana, Malaya and the 

Sudan are the main subjects of the study. ‘. . . should 

be required reading for all aspiring nationalists.’ 

THE GUARDIAN Paper covers 12s 6d net; cloth 16s net 


ROMAN OSTIA 


RUSSELL: MEIGGS 


The first social and economic history of Rome’s harbour 

town, based on a detailed study of buildings, inscriptions, 
and literary sources, and illustrated with half-tone plates 
and text-figures. 84s net 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES 


EILERT EKWALL 


Completely reset, and incorporating much new 

material. ‘Every student is immeasurably indebted . . . 

not only for the exactness and up-to-date character of the 

etymologies but for the author’s skill in selecting from 

the unwieldy mass of names on the large scale maps those 

which are significant and characteristic.” THE TIMES 
Fourth edition 50s net 


THE SCOTTISH 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMON SENSE 


SELWYN ALFRED GRAVE 


‘...a bold, swift impression of the 1745-1843 period 
which conveys its intellectual excitements in a manner 
both entertaining and instructive, and which leaves us in 
no doubt that Reid and Stewart, Brown and Hamilton, 
were all men of very genuine philosophical culture ....’ 
SCOTSMAN 355 net 


ETHICS SINCE 1900 
MARY WARNOCK 


A brief account of the main ethical problems discussed in 
England, France, and the United States. ; 
(Home University Library) 8s 6d net 


OXFORD STANDARD AUTHORS 

The Poems of John Dryden 

Edited with an Introduction and 
Textual Notes 

by JOHN SARGEAUNT 12s 6d net 


(Diana Bloomfield’s wood engraving for 
the jacket is reproduced here) 


OXFORD REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC ATLAS 


The 
Middle East 


AND 


North Africa 


Prepared by THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT and the 
CARTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 
of the CLARENDON PRESS 
This Regional Economic Atlas, 
extending from Morocco to Persia, 
includes reference maps, topic maps 
(geographical and economic), and a 
considerable Gazetteer. Vegetation, 
soils, land use, irrigation, 
communications, are among the 
subjects covered. Here is an 
indispensable reference work for 
geographers, economists, and all with > 
business or political interests in the 
Middle East or North Africa. 
10” x 74”, with 64 pages of coloured maps, 
15-page gazetteer, and 56 pages 
of notes, statistics, etc. 
42s net 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Man-Eaters of 
Kumaon and 
The Temple Tiger 
JIM CORBETT 


With an Introduction by 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE 
8s 6d net 


East African 
Explorers 


Selected and introduced by 
CHARLES RICHARDS and JAMES PLACE 
Qs 6d net 


and to be published on 23 June 
Canadian 
Short Stories 


Selected with an Introdiiction by 
ROBERT WEAVER 
8s 6d net 


Oxford 
University 
Press 
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The Great Contest: 
RUSSIA AND THE WEST 

ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

The break-up of the Summit Conference gives sharp 
point to Isaac Deutscher’s penetrating analysis of Soviet 
foreign policy, the nature of the Khrushchev regime, the 
implications of ‘peaceful coexistence’. Coupled with a 
reasoned exposition of the dangers is a plea for the taking 
of calculated risks. This is essential reading for all who 
wish to understand the stresses and tensions of East- 
West diplomacy. 10s 6d net 


ARTHURIAN LITERATURE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

A Collaborative History 

Edited by ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


‘... Magnificent... . this enthralling book... .’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT [Illustrated 63s net 


CHAPTERS FROM 
A FLOATING LIFE 
The Autobiography of a Chinese Artist 


SHEN FU 
Translated from the Chinese by SHIRLEY M. BLACK 


A Chinese classic, this is not only an enchanting 
autobiography but also a moving story of the mutual 
devotion of Shen Fu, the eighteenth-century writer and 
painter, and his beloved wife Ch’en-Yun. It has been 
edited, abridged, and sympathetically translated for 
western readers; illustrations selected from paintings of 
the period reflect the spirit and delicacy of the work. 

16s net 


ROBERT BRIDGES AND 
GERARD HOPKINS 1863-1889 
A Literary Friendship 

JEAN-GEORGES RITZ 


‘... admirably fair to both men; and his book will be 
enjoyed as a picture of the uneasy but durable friendship 
between two poets dissimilar in style, philosophy and 
character.” Raymond Mortimer in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES 2 plates 21s net 


A NURSERY IN THE 
NINETIES 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


A reissue of a book first published in 1935, which now 
takes its place as a part of Miss Farjeon’s autobiography. 
It describes the childhood of the four brilliant young 
Farjeons, with their novelist father, American mother, 
and American relations, and gives a vivid picture of 
London in the nineties, rounded off by a newly written 
postscript. Illustrated 30s net 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
Selected Criticism 1916-1957 


Edited by RICHARD REES 


Murry’s critical writing covered a vast field, and Sir 
Richard Rees, who succeeded him as editor of The 
Adelphi, has made a discriminating selection which 
presents a striking picture of Murry’s outstanding gifts 
as a critic, Frontispiece 30s net 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 
The Autobiography of 
DOROTHY FRANCES ALLEN 


Lady Allen’s charm and gaiety, her practical enthusiasm, 
and her great gift of hospitality made her a well-loved 
figure to hundreds of Rhodes Scholars during and after 
the time when her husband was Warden of Rhodes 
House. These recollections of more than fifty Oxford 
years were written in the two years before her death in 
1959. Illustrated 21s net 








gives a full picture of Caroline’s career. Where 
she goes wrong is in being untrue to her title. 
Marriage involves two, persons and there is less 
here than is needed about the husband: 
Thackeray’s superficial judgment is taken as 
final with no reference to lafer and better 
opinion. George ITV was certainly an interesting 
man—but ... there we meét the exhausted- 
theme difficulty again, and Miss Richardson has 
very understandably shied away from it. 

Mr. Fulford is a valuable and delightful writer, 
so let us get over the faults before discussing his 
book’s decided merits. The main fault is that 
Hanover to Windsor is too bland, indulges too 
much in what Henry James called ‘the terribly 
pleasant,’ to carry conviction in its entirety. The 
pictures of Queen Victoria and Edward VII are 
painted in rose-colour, and one wishes that, in 
the case of the Queen; Mr. Fulford had consulted 
his own works more thoroughly, especially his 
excellent biography of the Prince.Consort. He 
mentions a strain of ruthlessness in the Queen’s 
character, but provides little notion of how this 
was exercised against her eldest son, notably in 
fostering a sense of guilt regarding his father’s 
death, and no hint at all of her more pardonable 
hardness towards Lord Melbourne when the 
latter fell in love with her, in. his last 
years. Like many people capable of merciless 
behaviour, she had a tendency to extreme senti- 
mentalism, but without prior knowledge we 
would not guess at it here. The John Brown 
business is played down, and there is no mention 
of her latter-day infatuation with ‘The Munshi.’ 

When he comes to King Edward, Mr. Fulford 
seems intent on subduing legend by playing down 
every detail suggestive of the extraordinary. 
Sometimes this makes him positively inaccurate. 
He seems to have forgotten that the authority 


The Crossing Point 


GERDA CHARLES’ new. nove! about the 
efforts of a London rabbi to find a : 
wife is ‘ very impressive "—‘ full of life’ — 
of ‘a wonderful pathos and power’— 
‘ “satisfying and often funny ’ (say Walter 
Allen, Maurice Richardson, _,Brian 
Glanville, The Guardian) 18s 


The Silent Hostage 


SARAH GAINHAM’S new suspense novel» 
set in Communist Yugoslavia, is ‘her 
best book undoubtedly. Very exciting... 
civilised, knowledgeable and at times 
moving”: (says Julian Symons in the 
Sunday Times) 13s 6d 


The Finished Man 


GEORGE GARRETT’S nove! of politics 
and corruption ‘has every virtue of 
American fiction, the controlled energy, 
the precise vivid detail’ (says Storm 
Jameson, Sunday Times) 18s ~~ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


for accounts of the King’s truly vast and abnor- 
mal appetite is not malicious gossip, but the 
memoirs of a worshipping courtier. But, more 
damagingly to his book, he overlooks the most 
interesting thing about King Edward, namely his 
complexity..On the surface he was just a pleasure- 
loving old clubman with a limited and conven- 
tional mind. But when we look nearer at ‘Tum’ 
we find strange things; a deep religious strain, 
an intense ambition (on which Kaiser Wilhelm 
played maliciously) for political and military 
distinction. We find that. for all his coarse ill- 
treatment of his intimates, he had a magnanim- 
ous cult of friendship for its own sake. He never 
gave up a friend if he could help it, and it is said, 
on respectable authority, that he wanted to make 
some gesture to Oscar Wilde after his ruin. 
Mr. Fulford gives us none of this strange hidden 
side, but presents us with a worthy bore. 
Edward VII was more than that, and Queen 
Alexandra was not, as we are told here, a wholly 
unmixed blessing. 

The merits of the book are mostly found in the 
exposition of its political theme. His account of 
William IV, the last of our sovereigns to exer- 
cise royal power in defiance of advice, is first- 
rate. Mr. Fulford puts forward the challenging 
idea that William saved the throne. It does seem 
that his accession weakened it just when it 
needed enervating, as it were antibiotic, treat- 
ment. A more confident and _ well-trained 
sovereign, capable of showing real strength, 
might have shipwrecked the throne in the 
Reform agitation. As it was he came near disaster 
when he dismissed the Whig Government in 
1834, but, rightly alarmed, he did not persist in 
such action. Nor have any of his successors. Wil- 
liam had a touch of craziness, in common with 
his brothers, but he was no fool. I for one am 


convinced by Mr. Fulford that the old buffer: 


was a crowning mercy. 


The highlight of Mr. Fulford’s account of 
Queen Victoria will appear to many readers in 
his precise indication of when the throne changed 
character. Victoria’s. inheritance had been 
battered from. within and without, but was still 
essentially that to which George I had been— 
what is the word?—‘introduced.’ Her first essays 
in political Kingcraft were sometimes disastrous, 
and the throne was largely saved by the for- 
bearance and sense of the Ministers concerned. 
Then came Albert through whom a secretly 
weakened throne enjoyed a secret restoration. 
All this is an old story. Where Mr. Fulford will 
open the eyes of many readers (as of this one) is 
in showing the exact moment when the restora- 
tion failed of effect. Within three years of Albert’s 
death there occurred the ‘Schleswig-Holstein 
question’ (still burning today in a few places), in 
which the Queen, with all her great force of 
character but without ‘the Prince’s diplomacy, 
tried to influence policy in the direction of the 
Prince’s ideas. She failed utterly, and one may 
be left wondering if this was some cause of the 
protraction of her grief. The great point, 
politically, is that though the sovereign lost 
nothing in prestige, again through ministerial 
discretion, she had proved that the restoration 
had been the work of one man and had passed 
with him, and that the throne had now only 
minor political influence. The most remarkable 
achievement of her son was to use that influence 
so adroitly as to make it seem decisive. 


Perhaps the best and most arresting part of 
this book is the chapter on George V. It is Mr. 
Fulford’s belief that he established the.throne as 
we know it today: popular, personal, admassive. 
He points out that the advantages have not been 
obtained without cost: 


f, 
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What would happen if in the course of nature 
a sovereign came to the throne who way 
studious, hated crowds or was not robust? ‘Did 
not this recurring parade of individuals fling 
open the door to curiosity about the inner and 
private life of royal persons which could 
become intolerable? 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Burckhardt Disappears 


Italian Renaissance Studies. Edited by E. BR 
Jacob. (Faber, 63s.) 

IT is exactly a hundred years since Burckhardt 
inaugurated the concept of the Renaissance as 
most people still understand it. With the exception 
of Das Kapital no other book published in the 
nineteenth century can have entered so deeply 
into the general historical consciousness. Yet for 
a long time Burckhardt’s stock has been falling 
among serious historians of the fifteenth century, 
a number of whom have now joined together to 
produce a set of studies by way of tribute to the 
late Professor Ady. How much of our traditional 
idea of the Renaissance still survives? 

The more spectacular demolition work has long 
been done, yet though Burckhardt’s name is 
scarcely ever mentioned in this collection we still 
find his great concepts being eroded by detailed 
investigation. Thus the two main boundaries he 
drew seem more indistinct than ever. The Middle 
Ages no longer seem so remote from the 
Renaissance when we read in Mr. Bueno de 
Méesquita’s essay of great medieval feudal fami- 
lies controlling the city of Milan right into. the 
sixteenth century. The contrast between the rest 
of Europe and the ‘first born of her modern sons; 
the Italians, no longer seems so sharp when Pro- 
fessor Jacob tells us in his introduction that ‘th 
work of the humanists had been anticipated by 
the popular chronicles of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries [in England].’ And Professor 
Hay, in questioning the right of the Italians to 
look upon their foreign invaders as ‘barbarians, 
goes still further in tilting the balance against 
Burckhardt’s view of Italian cultural supremacy 
—though by no means everyone will agree with 
him that ‘the road which was to lead, through 
Giotto and Masaccio, to Leonardo and Michel 
angelo, begins in France.’ Within ;the fifteenth 
century itself we find a far greater diversity than 
Burckhardt ever allowed. Professor Gombrich 
shows how art (so strangely. neglected by 
Burckhardt) meant quite different things to 
Cosimo, Piero and Lorenzo de’Medici at dif- 
ferent stages during the century. And even here 
we see medieval and foreign elements invading 
that very citadel of the Renaissance—Florentine 
painting—in the form of influences absorbed 
from the court of Burgundy. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, there is everywhere 
a reluctance to generalise, to move very faf 
beyond the particular subject under investigation. 
The.essay form may encourage this, and in any 
case such caution is now general in most intel- 
lectual fields. What one wonders is whether any 
Burckhardt of the future could ever again pro- 
duce a distilled synthesis of so many different 
trends. Is the word Renaissance, in fact, merely 
an obstacle to the understanding of history? Even 
if this is so, the desire to believe in a Renais- 
sance—and preferably an Italian one—is some 
thing as deeply rooted in our psychology as the 
nostalgia for a vanished Golden Age. Any sym- 


pathetic reading of Burckhardt or Symonds will | 
appreciate the passion that both men put into | 
their writing on the subject. It would certainly 


be no tribute to them to keep alive a concept 


that had no real substance merely out of an ad- | 


miration for their great achievements or because 
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of our own nostalgic emotions. But it would be 2 
sad failure of the imagination if no new synthesis 
were to be attempted merely out of deference to 
current intellectual fashions. The work of Paul 
Hazard on the Crisis of the European Conscience 
at the end of the seventeenth century has shown 
that valuable and convincing reassessments of 
familiar periods are perfectly possible. 

FRANCIS HASKELL 


Wild Britain 

Mr. Love and Justice. By Colin MacInnes. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 

Zazie. By Raymond Queneau. (Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.) 

Jampot Smith. By Jeremy Brooks. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 

Hawaii, By James Michener. (Secker and War- 
burg, 30s.) 


CoLiIn MAcINNES’s new novel comes, I suppose, 
as a comparative failure after City of Spades and 
Absolute Beginners, but that should not deter for 
a moment anyone who understands the immense 
significance of the work on which he is engaged. 
Mr. MaclInnes has yet to show that he is even a 
particularly good writer, but none of greater im- 
portance has emerged among us since the war. 
Like a Victorian traveller to Tartary or the 
Congo, he transcends his limits and prolixities by 
bringing authentic word of an unknown country: 
the Britain of the 1960s. It is unlike any Britain 
reflected in our laws or literature since Mayhew. 
Rather, it is a society from which the self- 
persuading superstructure of literature and law— 
the whole nineteenth-century creation of British 
gentility—has been lifted, disclosing the primitive 
colour and wildness beneath. It almost seems a 
foreign place, for at last it can be seen as little 
different from the Latin, Asian and African 
societies we view without patriotic preconcep- 
tions. Crimes happen there, things are stolen, 
wives beaten or stabbed, sexuality is openly 
recognised as the prime source of human pleasure 
and prestige. Strangers are suspect, but somehow 
slip into its common humanity more easily than 
into its civilised liberal crust. On the whole it is 
an open, easy-going community, frankly ac- 
quisitive, fond of display, violent, unsentimental, 
cruel to children and animals. And it is confi- 
dent, for though not yet self-governing, it knows 
that it is on the way to power, on the tide of wealth 
created by our post-war revolution 

Ultimately, it is a moral revolution, best ex- 
plored along the border where it comes into con- 
flict with the old law. Mr. Love and Justice is a 
report from that swaying front line, based evi- 
dently on considerable research in Mr MacInnes’s 
field of corner-caff, cellar-club and magistrate’s 
court. Frankie Love, merchant-seaman out of a 
job, is taken in by a blonde-rinsed Stepney tart, 
who supports him by her earnings; Ted Justice, 
newly promoted from beat to vice-squad, hunts 
him down. But in the course of the chase, their 
roles become blurred, and both learn that the 
names of ponce and copper define only functions, 
not right and wrong or individual men. To apply 
the law impersonally, Ted discovers, may involve 
more paltering with conscience than some crimes 
do, while Frankie learns that even in love there 
may be principles. In the end, both men, sym- 
bolically wounded, wind up befriending each 
other in hospital, equals in a no-man’s-land be- 
tween warring definitions of good and evil. Mr. 
MacInnes’s documentary method has become 
slightly over-algebraic in this fable. As the names 
vi his protagonists suggest, he is more concerned 
that they should represent than be, and the same 
charge can be made against his cleaned-up stand- 


ard-English equivalents for their speech. But he 
still has a wonderful eye for social detail (can 
you see what’s different about policemen’s hair?) 
and he still captures the joyously vital sense of a 
society changing, seething with new forms of in- 
dividualism and intelligence. The next time some 
shrill recluse tells you we are sliding into a swamp 
of anonymous drabness and passive uniformity, 
don’t just strike him across the mouth. Do so 
with one of Colin MacInnes’s books. 


For some months, practitioners of that branch 
of lifemanship devoted to having read things in 
the original in Paris last year have been dropping 
gloating. hints about Raymond Queneau’s Zazie 
dans le métro, its brilliance, scandalousness and 
total untranslatability. In the last respect, they ap- 
pear to have been right. In French, I gather, the 
work is a glittering grenade tossed into the fagade 
of the French language, shattering its classic fen- 
estration to admit an urchin horde of slangy 
coinings and gutter wit: a kind of Parisian 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be. Barbara 
Wright has striven valiantly and ingeniously to 
fashion an English equivalent for its dense tissue 
of Pigalle argot, Joycean puns and Nabokovian 
pedantries, but the result seems scarcely worth 
all the effort. It comes over as an arch French 
reversal of Auntie Mame: Zazie, a precocious, 
foul-mouthed enfant terrible, descends for a 
hectic day on her Parisian Unkoo Gabriel, a hefty 
bourgeois who earns a blameless living dancing in 
a tutu at a pansy night club. There’s a comic 
taxi-driver, a comic widow, a comic White Rus- 
sian guide and other signs that chic amusement is 
intended. But I found myself growing increasingly 
bored and irritated. Somewhere in mid-Channel, 
there’s been a failure in communication. 

Jeremy Brooks’s Jampot Smith is something 
fresh and welcome in remembered adolescences. 
it’s about a group of boys and girls growing up 


‘together in Llandudno during the war, and is 


blessedly free both of claustrophobic family 
rancours and of moist infra-sexual infatuations. 
Instead there’s a cool, idyllic picture of one 
of those fortunate adolescent enclaves whose 
members help each other to reach maturity with- 
out the interference of adults. Bernard Smith, the 
London evacuee, starts out so scared of girls that 
he dashes frantically from one to another, earn- 
ing the nickname ‘Jampot.’ But as the gang 
bicycle about the Welsh hills, pet in the long grass 
along the.sands and organise their own dancing 
club, his panic fades, and he winds up with the 
girl he first desired. Mr. Brooks’s treatment is 
leisurely, finely detailed, moving and funny. 


Some alert agent, I suspect, pointed out to 





James Michener the enormous sales rolled up by | 
Edna Ferber’s Ice Palace in the year preceding | 


Alaska’s statehood, and suggested—since they 
couldn't live for ever on Mr. Michener’s royalties 
from the plot of South Pacific—that he attempt 
a similar epithalamion for his own maturing 


territory, Hawaii. The result has led the American | 


best-seller lists for several months, and can claim, 
I suppose, to have outdone even Miss Ferber in 
gimcrack opulence. It crams into a thousand pages 


a seven-generation circus-parade of Hawaiian | 


history, economics and agriculture: a kind of 
pineappie-flavoured Herries chronicle of several 


leading island families, milling with tooth-flashing | 
whaler-captains, naked brown Venuses, tight- | 


lipped missionaries, centenarian matriarchs and 


other stock personnel of the genre. It can’t be | 


denied a certain garish exhaustiveness and gen- 
erosity, but I found my attention straying from 


the lusts of Mr. Michener’s corn-flake-package | 


characters to the pages on the culture of the 
pineapple. 
RONALD BRYDEN 


; 








Last of the Sailormen 
Bob Roberts 


The Master of the last of the East Coast sailing 
barges tells the story of his life in sail. Alan 
Villiers writes : “Bob is a colourful character 
who can yarn and write. It is a good book— 
interesting right through and enjoyable in every 
line.”’ Illustrated. 20s. 


Winter Sun 
Margaret Avison 


A collection of verse by the young Canadian 
poet. 12s. 6d. 


God in Modern Philosophy 

James Collins 

An important work of clarification and synthesis 
by the Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis 
University. 40s. 

In Defense of Reason 

Yvor Winters 


The first book to be published in this country by 
this distinguished American critic. 42s. 


Mudra 
E. D. Saunders 


A study of symbolic gestures in Japanese 
Buddhist sculpture. Richly illustrated. 52s. 6d. 


Gods and Men 
Henry B. Parkes 


Presents an eloquent panorama of the sources 
and developments of our ancestral ideas in 
religion and the arts. 45s. 


The Fugue and Shorter Pieces 
John Holloway 


“The poems display sensuousness, a feeling for 
tangs, hardnesses, distances, for the muscularity 
of nature.”’ Times Literary Supplement. 12s. 6d. 


How a Book is Made 
Phebe Snow 

The history of book production and the birth 
of a modern book from paper-making to the 
book shop—the latest book in the ““How”’ series 
for children. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

Third big impression! 
CLEAN AND 
DECENT 


Lawrence Wright 
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“Who’s 
Aware??? 





















































... asks a speaker in a certain Jules Feiffer 
cartoon. “We’re aware!”’ shout a crowd of 
knowing little men. Are you indeed, 
fellows? ... 


WERE 
AWARE 


Ws 


" Fs 
e, 


Mashing day by day through a flurry of 
newspaper pages, I find I am a/ways missing 
points I would rather have got, reading 
things I would far rather have missed. The 
haystack searcher can at least use a 
magnet... 

However, the thing became less of a 
burden to me once The Observer started 
The Week—which, as you very likely know, 
is a whole page feature devoted every 
Sunday to Monday-to-Saturday’s news. 
This is a brilliant idea. Without it, a 
Sunday paper is like a man who only wakes 
up on Leap Years. With it, hard-pressed 
readers can catch up. 

“‘Edited”’, it says, “by William Clark.” 
I wanted to find out more about W. Clark, 
the man who does this discriminating for 
me. I’ve seen him on the screen, of course, 
calm, complete, omni-competent. I know 
the sound of his voice. But what is he 
really like? 

Asa result of exhaustive enquiries I can 
now disclose that behind that solidity of 
build and manner—he is surely a natural 
William, not a Bill—there is a self-mocking 
wit and a decidedly playful temperament. 
That he is 43. A Northumbrian, from the 
Border town of Haltwhistle. Also that his 
friendships range as far and wide as his 
knowledge and activities—he seems to 
know every interesting person in the world 
except me. 









‘7 


Six-day Digestive 


Oh well, who cares? I shall resign myself to 
) giving him an occasional curt nod on T.V., 
and settle down to read The Week. (At 
least I know where to find that. It’s always 
in The Observer’s Weekend Review). 

And if you take my tip, you'll do the 
same. You'll be surprised how much it 
gives you that you missed before . . . how 
even a few days’ perspective helps the view 
and stimulates mental digestion. Invalu- 
able, if you’re just back from a holiday! 


J.B.L. 




















Above Party 


Trade Unions.and the Labour Party Since 1945. 
By Martin Harrison. (Allen and Unwin, 32s.) 


Tuts is the most exhaustive examination yet 
made of the relationship between the unions and 
the Labour Party; and it comes at a most topical 
moment. Mr. Harrison is a shrewd, conscientious 
and unbiased observer; and his book is both a 
scholarly study and an absorbingly readable con- 
tribution to the debate on Labour’s future. 


On paper, the unions wield an overwhelming 
power in the affairs of the party. They control 
80 per cent. of the votes at Annual Conference. 
They elect (or, rather, select after a process of 
horse-trading) seventeen out of the twenty-eight 
members of the National Executive. They spon- 
sor ninety-two Labour MPs. They provide 55 per 
cent. of the party’s total income (though Mr. 
Harrison considers, nevertheless, that they get 
their politics decidedly on the cheap). And al- 
though the unions seldom vote as a monolithic 
block, it remains true that a successful policy 
must command a majority of union votes. To that 
extent, although they seldom initiate, they do 
ultimately determine party policy, even on 
matters far removed from the industrial sphere. 

Mr. Harrison’s picture of how union votes 
come to be cast is not exactly reassuring, though 
most union leaders would probably accept it as 
true. The original resolutions are passed, and 
delegates elected, at branch meetings where the 
average attendance is 5 per cent. of members; 
and the resolutions are usually markedly Left- 
wing. It is hard to believe that they reflect the 
views of the average trade unionist. They can 
hardly reflect those of the sizeable minority who 
vote Conservative; and in some major unions 
they are disproportionately influenced by a tiny 
group of Communists (who are not even eligible 
to attend the Conference at which the votes will 
ultimately be cast! ). 


‘At every Party Conference,’ concludes Mr. 
Harrison, ‘the Unions cast a minimum of five 
million votes on behalf of men who have never 
made the slightest attempt to participate in the 
decision, many of whom have no idea what is 
being said and voted in their names, and who 
never will know.’ True, the level of participation 
is no lower than in cther voluntary organisations. 
But other organisations are not deciding the 
policy of a major political party. 

Furthermore, the system leads to an appalling 
degree of uncertainty. Not only are contradictory 
resolutions often. passed; but since union con- 
ferences are held months (or even years in some 
cases) before the Party Conference, even clear- 
cut resolutions are often hopelessly out of date. 
This gives rise to tortuous problems of interpreta- 
tion, which often lend an element of complete 
unpredictability to Labour policy-making. 

Further uncertainty is created by sudden 
changes in top union personnel. The Transport 
Workers swing from Right to Left with the 
transition from Deakin to Cousins The Engin- 
eers’ vote might switch completely if five more 
Communists were elected to its National Com- 
mittee. The Miners may suddenly move Left if, 
as many observers expect, they shortly elect a 
Communist president. Such erratic changes make 
a strong and consistent political leadership ex- 
tremely difficult. Moreover, as Mr. Harrison 
remarks, if two more large unions tilted decisively 
to the Left, ‘the Party would have to find new 
leaders, or the Party leaders would have to accept 
a far greater degree of positive union dictation.’ 

The formal union-party alliance has, histori- 
cally, brought inestimable benefits to both sides. 
But Mr. Harrison raises the question: are the 
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disadvantages now growing? These are, to the 
party, the uncertainty created each year from 
Easter onwards as one union conference succeeds 
another, the fear lest party policy on a wholly 
non-industrial issue may be decided by some 
almost accidental unioa resolution. the danger 
that an unrepresentative union conference, buck. 
ing its own leaders, may swing the Party Con- 
ference against the parliamentary leadership, and 
finally the serious threat to the party’s electoral 
image which comes trom the appearance of union 
domination. 

Do the unions, for their part, now need so 
formal an alliance? Suely, today, their ultimate 
power depends not on ccnference resolutions but 
on their direct access to the Government, their 
immense industrial bargaining strength, their 
sponsored MPs and the pressure which the TUC 
can bring directly on the Labour leadership. 

It is a merit of this book that it provokes such 
fundamental questions—but a demerit that it 
does not describe how they are answered in other 
countries. One would have liked a reference to 
those European countries (Sweden, Holland and 
Germany amongst many others) where the 
Socialist Party is formally independent of the 
unions, yet informal relations are close and 
cordial, and union finance forthcoming on a scale 
at least as generous as in England For the 
question is not the alliance between the party 
and the unions—that is as natural and inevitable 
as the alliance between Conservatives and busi- 
ness—but only how formal and constitutional it 
should be. 

ANTHONY CROSLAND 


Two Minds 


Nationalism. By Elie Kedourie. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 

On Alien Rule and Self-Government. By John 
Plamenatz. (Longmans, 21s.) 


Tue end of colonialism, the emergence of back- 
ward peoples, the emancipation of the exploited 
countries—there are a hundred ways of describ- 
ing the phenomenon—is rapidly becoming one 
of those topics on which it is difficult either to 
find anyone who holds, or, for that matter, to hold 
oneself, a serious cpinion. The pro and the con 
attitudes are hardening before our eyes into two 
sets of theatrical gestures, and for a citizen of one 
of the old colony-owning countries of Western 
Europe the choice is merely which to strike. Time, 
patience, tempers, all are short, the stakes are 
enormous, and it would be unseasonable there- 
fore to look for any great subtlety or complexity 
of thought. Hence the significance of these two 
books. Both Mr. Plamenatz and Mr. Kedourie 
are products of, and teach at, English universities, 
but both have the further advantage of having 
their roots outside this country, and this reveals 
itself in the detachment, the flexibility of mind, 
with which they contemplate the spectacle of 
declining Imperialism. They are unmolested by 
the guilt of the liberal and by the rancour of the 
reactionary, and in consequence they. are able to 
say things that it would by now be unrealistic to 
expect from an ordinary English observer 

In his lucid and elegant essay Mr. Kedourie 
offers us a masterly exposition of what he regards 
as one of the truly pernicious doctrines of the 
modern world: that of national self-determina- 
tion. He shows how this doctrine was in origin 
an extension of the Idealist conception of free- 
dom as self-realisation, and how, despite its 
prestige with liberals, it has never had more than 
a coincidental, and indeed a fickle, connection 
with the great political ideal of liberalism: 
Democracy. The self can be realised, Idealists 
argued, only by submergence in a larger unitw. 
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But why should not this higher unity, one might 
ask, be co-extensive with humanity? Because, the 
Idealists replied, this would ignore the natural 
diversity of men; and, being believers in a provi- 
dential ordering, they went on to argue from the 
naturalness of this diversity to its excellence. 

Mr. Kedourie presents admirably the case 
against Nationaiism—if one means by this the 
case against becom:ng a Nationalist. But if one 
interprets the phrase more generously, to mean 
the case against acceding to Nationalist demands, 
then his advocacy is I submit, inconclusive. For 
in the first place, he nowhere attempts to assess 
the real strength ot the Nationalist’s case: which 
is nothing to do with ethnic or cultural considera- 
tions, but is simply that in large parts of the world 
Nationalism coincides with popular aspirations. 
And, secondly, Mr. Kedourie’s own view of the 
proper objects of political concern—peace, 
probity and ‘measure’—will seem to many to pre- 
suppose sO narrow and pessimistic a doctrine of 
human powers as to make his political judgment, 
for all its finesse, ultimately unacceptable. 

In Mr. Plamenatz’s universe more elements are 
allowed into the discussion, and his book could 
serve as a handbook of the arguments that sur- 
round the retention, or abdication, of colonial 
rule. He distinguishes carefully the various 
criteria by reference to which we might judge 
a colonial people to be ‘fit’ for self-government. 
He asks us to think whether we expect the suc- 
cessor States of our Empire té be capable of 
democratic government or merely of efficient 
government. And he deals admirably with the 
argument in favour of colonial retention that is 
based upon the menace of Communism, by point- 
ing out drily that it is far from clear that the 
West would be much less secure than it is now if 
all Asia and Africa were to go Communist. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 








COMPANY MEETING 





F, FRANCIS & SONS (Holdings) 
ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


Tue 59th annual general meeting of F. Francis & 
Sons (Holdings) Limited was held on June 14 in 
London, Mr. Frank Fox (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated review, the Chair- 
man, commenting on the encouraging increase shown 
by the Accounts, said that the Group profits before 
taxation had risen to £443,146 as against £292,796. 

Commenting on the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
Mr. Fox said that the current assets exceeded the 
current liabilities by £1,017,467, thus maintaining 
the sound basis to which he referred last year. 

He continued: In a general way it is possible to 
divide the Group into two sections: (1) the packaging 
interests, and (2) the engineering interests. Whilst 
there has been no extension of the packaging inter- 
ests during the present year, apart from increasing 
turnover of the packaging companies, there has 
been an extension of the engineering interests. 

I have said from time to time in my reports that 
we were expansionist minded, and this is still in the 
forefront of our thoughts and deliberations. 

For the first quarter of this year the sales of the 
Group show an increase over last year of 31 per 
cent. This is accounted for by increased sales in every 
section of the Group. We hope to keep this increase 
going and improve upon it if at all possible. 

The Chairman concluded by paying tribute to the 
efforts of all their workpeople, staff and to his col- 
leagues on the various subsidiary Boards for their 
efforts during the period under review. 

The report was adopted and the total distribution 
of 23 per cent. for the year approved. 
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GROWTH 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


7 In the last ten years the turn- 
has over at the widely popular 


¥ stores of Marks and Spencer has 
\’ grown at an average rate of 94 
\. \ per cent. per annum compound. 

~ 


= ‘m—— This emerges from the table 

S given in the chairman’s annual 
statement. Why is it that the 
‘gross national product’ does not 
~s grow at anything like the same 
pace? The pert answer is that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not Sir Simon Marks. In all 
seriousness the Prime Minister would be well 
advised to offer Sir Simon Marks Mr. Amory’s 
job when he retires. Running the nation’s business 
is not a job which should be given as a reward 
for political service. (The same applies to the 
Coal Board.) It requires a business brain, an 
organising genius, a mind which is in tune with 
all the scientific and technical developments of 
the age, a creative imagination, an understanding 
of the basic economics of life. All these qualities 
Sir Simon Marks possesses. Otherwise he could 
not have steered Marks and Spencer along the 
road of steady expansion year by year. But they 
are not qualities usually found in successful 
politicians or in the trusties of the establishment. 
Yet to these inveterate empiricists we hand over 
the complicated business of the nation and 
grumble when our rate of growth lags behind that 
of other nations. 

The latest World Economic Survey published 
by the United Nations should be sent to Mr. 
R. A. Butler for review It will be a long time 
before he is allowed to forget the rash prophecy 
he made at the Conservative Party Conference 
in 1954. He saw no reason then why we should 
not double our standard of living in a generation. 
Taking a generation to be twenty-five years this 
meant that we should grow in well-being at the 
rate of 2.8 per cent. per annum compound. We 
have never been able to do this. If we take the 
measure of the rate of growth in productivity, 
that is, product pe: man-hour, we find that the 
British record is 1.6 per cent. per annum com- 
pound for the period 1913 to 1930, 0.9 per cent. 
per annum for 1931 to 1953 and 1.3 per cent. per 
annum from 1953 to 1958. (I quote the Oxford 
statistician Mr. Colin Clark) For the United 
States over a long pericd the rate of growth in 
productivity has been 2.3 per cent. per annum 
compound. The long-term rate for most countries 
is between 2 per cent. and 24 per cent. An excep- 
tionally high rate is, of course, usually shown in 
a period of industrial recovery from war. The 
fastest developing rate of productivity since the 
last war has been seen in Germany, Japan and 
Italy. In 1959 when we were recovering in Britain 
from the self-imposed recession of 1956-58 we 
managed to increase productivity by 4 per cent. 
That appears to ‘have been a flash in the pan. 

By comparison with other countries we-do not 
emerge so well either from the more simple test 
of the growth of the national output. According 
to the World Economic Survey our output grew 
at the rate of 2.2 per cent. per annum in the 
period 1950-58 against 3.3 per cent. for the US, 
4.3 per cent. for France and 7.4 per cent. for 
West Germany. This cannot be attributed to 


shortage of labour, for the Survey points out that 
the increase in our labour force was adequate— 
larger in fact than in France. it can only be 
explained by inadequate investment in factories, 
plant and equipment, for which the Government 
is primarily responsible through its ‘stabilising’ 
measures. For example, we were only putting 
14 per cent. of our productive effort to invest- 
ment in the 1950s, while France was putting 17 
per cent. 

There is possibly another reason why we lag 
behind in the race for output. We have not in- 
dulged in the five-year economic plans of other 
countries. Planning, of course, does not come 
naturally to our political all-rounders. It is a 
highly technical and boring undertaking to the 
non-specialist, and the average politician in office 
will want to study as few statistics as possible. 
But this persistent amateurishness is putting us 
low in the economic race. We certainly need for 
the Sixties two five-year plans of carefully 
ordered investment with a strict order of priority. 
At the bottom of the priority list today I would 
put office-building, but in our haphazard way we 
are allowing the big property tycoons to build 
as they please for the biggest profit. Is it not an 
extraordinary thing that we allow private entre- 
preneurs to plan their profits over the years but 
do not allow the State to plan the national 
capital development outside its nationalised in- 


(Continued on page 894) 





COMPANY MEETING 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 





EXPANSION AND RE-EQUIPMENT 





THE 52nd ordinary general meeting of Highams 
Limited will be held on July 6 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. Alec E. Higham, 
OBE., }.P.: 

I am very gratified to be able to report another 
increased profit for the year just ended and also that 
your Board are recommending that the dividend for 
the year shall again be 20°. 

It is a matter tor satisfaction that sales are 
appreciably higher than in the previous year. Stocks 
are large, but not unduly so when considering the 
character and the widening range of our trade. Full 
production has been maintained and during the 
year new plant has been installed at a cost of 
approximately £90,000. It is significant that your 
Company scrapped no redundant plant under the 
Government’s Cotton Industry Re-organisation 
Scheme which was enacted last year. 

In order to strengthen our position by availing 
ourselves of the most modern production methods 
and also to expand our output, we have purchased a 
large modern mill which will become a very import- 
ant weaving unit in the Group. It is hoped to start 
production there by the middle of 1961. The ultimate 
result of this will be the full automisation of the 
entire weaving capacity of the Group. The approxi- 
mate cost of the full Scheme, which may take about 
3/4 years to complete, will be in the neighbourhood 
of three quarters of a million pounds, spread over 
this period. 

The development to which I have just referred, 
reflects the measure of your Board’s confidence in 
the future and also in the ability and competence of 
Managers. Staff and Employees. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 17, 1969 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 





TURNOVER EXCEEDS £148,000,000 


ACCELERATED EXPANSION AND TRANSFORMATION OF STORES 


“ST. MICHAEL” THE HALL-MARK OF QUALITY AND VALUE 


Tue thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Marks 
and Spencer Limited was held on 9th June, at 67 
Baker Street, London W.1. Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., 
Hon. F.R.C.S. (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) who presided said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

May I take it that in accordance with our 
customary practice, the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts may be taken as read? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our Net Profit for the year amounts to £9,081,000 
compared with £7,709,000 last year, after providing 
£8,725,000 for Taxation compared with £7,350,000. 

Including £2,491,000 brought forward, the total 
amount available for distribution is £11,572,000. The 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary Shares of 274% making, 
with the Interim Dividend of 124%, a total of 40% 
for the year. Last year, the equivalent dividend was 


314%. 


RESERVES 


We propose to transfer £3,611,000 to the General 
Reserve. After the capitalisation for the Scrip Issue, 
the General Reserve again amounts to £11,000,000. 

With the balance of £2,407,000 in the Profit and 
Loss Account, the total Revenue Reserves amount to 
£13,407,000. The Capital Reserve remains at 
£19,323,000. 


PROPERTIES 


We have spent £6,069,000 during the year on the 
acquisition of new sites and the development and 
modernisation of our Stores, of which £1,367,000 has 
been charged against our Profit as Repairs and Main- 
tenance. 

After providing a sum of £943,000 for Depreciation 
on our Properties, Fixtures and Equipment, these 
now stand in the Balance Sheet at £51,294,000 com- 
pared with £47,525,000 last year. 


STOCK 


Our Stock-in-Trade is £11,098,000 compared with 
£9,153,000 last year. Including stocks of raw 
materials held by our Subsidiary Companies, our 
total Stockholding is £12,076,000 compared with 
£10,219,000. 


CASH 


Our Cash Balances and our holdings of Tax 
Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills amount to 
£11,052,000 compared with £10,549,000 last year. 

We repaid at the beginning of the year the Jean of 
£1,000,000 at 54%. 

Our receipts for the year from bank and other 
interest amounted to £263,000 compared with 
£212,000. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


It is with satisfaction that I am able to report con- 
tinued progress. Our volume of turnover reached the 
record figure of £148,000,000 compared with 
£134,000,000 the previous year, and net profits after 
taxation have risen to £9,080,000 from £7,700,000 in 
the previous year. 


99% GOODS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


The impressive advance made by the business 
during the past decade can be seen in the 10 year 
statement which has been issued with the accounts. 


‘In that period there has been uninterrupted progress 


in our turnover from £65,800,000 in 1951 to over 
£148,000,000 in 1960, and our net profit after taxation 
has risen from £2,500,000 to over £9,000,000. Our 
policy throughout has been based upon the expansion 
and modernisation of our stores, the progressive up- 
grading of St. Michael goods and the building up of 
the goodwill and the confidence of our customers. 

The cumulative investment we have made over the 
years has been responsible for a remarkable trans- 
formation of the business and our policy will 
continue to follow the established pattern of develop- 
ment which has shown such satisfactory results. We 
have, since 1951, invested over £37,000,000 in the 
business drawn entirely from our retained earnings. 
Since the end of the war, from 1946, the total invested 
amounts to £42,000,000. 

There is no doubt that the policy of ploughing 
back profits year by year has enabled the business 
to grow to its present gratifying position. Our pro- 
perties now stand at more than £46,000,000, It is 
clear that our profits benefit most substantially since 
no interest charges are incurred on this considerable 
sum, 

Last year the expenditure on building and moder- 
nising our stores amounted to nearly £4,000,000. This 
sum does not include the land and sites we have 
acquired for -incorporation in our building pro- 
gramme at some future date. We have continued to 
concentrate on the development of our existing stores 
where we have traded successfully for so many years. 
During the past year we have completed major pro- 
jects at 22 stores. They were operating for varying 
periods and were so able to make but a partial 
contribution to the year’s results. Fuller benefits will 
be derived from them in the next year’s trading. So 
far this year we have in hand 24 substantial new 
schemes which will be opened during the course of 
the present year and building operations will be 
starting shortly at a further 12 stores. The projected 
cost of building and modernisation this year is nearly 
£5,500,000, making the combined expenditure for the 
two years the largest programme of store develop- 
ment we have carried out over such a period. 

By reason of their size and their high standards of 
construction our buildings may take up to two years 
to bring to fruition. In order that the rhythm of our 
development may be maintained and systematically 
carried out many of our future plans are in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation for the many interesting 
new schemes we have in mind. 

The programme of expansion we envisage during 
the next three years may involve an investment of the 
order of £15,000,000. Finance will continue to be 
drawn mainly from profits retained in the business, 


_ but in order to accelerate our building plans for many 


of the important properties which have yet to be 
dealt with, we have thought it desirable to secure 
additional funds. We have therefore arranged with 
the Prudential Assurance Company to borrow 
£5,000,000 by means of Debentures issued at 974%. 
They are at an interest rate of 54% and are repayable 
in 30 years. Half of the total sum is to be taken up in 
June this year and the balance in June 1961. 

I believe that we have succeeded in making our 





stores most inviting and attractive to. our public, 
Their spaciousness provides splendid shopping facili- 
ties and creates a beautiful background for §. 
Michael merchandise. They have been described by 
many of our customers as “a Fairyland.” During the 
past months we have invited many distinguished local 
citizens, including mayors and councillors, medical 
officers of health, hospital officials, and representa- 
tives of women’s associations, to see the arrangements 
we make behind the scenes for the staff. More than 
8,000 people have attended “Open Days” in 177 of 
our stores. There has been much favourable comment 
in the local Press and we have received: many letters 
from our visitors telling us how impressed they were 
with the amenities provided for the staff and particu- 
larly with the success of our campaign for clean 
stores and clean food. 


“NO SMOKING PLEASE” 


Last year we pioneered a campaign asking the 
public to refrain from smoking in our stores. In the 
United States and most Continental countries smok- 
ing in shops, cinemas and theatres is prohibited 
because of the serious fire hazard where large num- 
bers of people congregate. “No Smoking” is a 
practical precaution which can do much to obviate 
an unnecessary risk, Where foodstuffs are displayed 
its unhygienic effects are obvious. Our customers 
find the smoke-free atmosphere most agreeable. Its 
beneficial effects on health are especially appreciated 
by the staff, who have to spend so many hours daily 
on duty in the stores. It gives me great satisfaction to 
acknowledge the splendid co-operation of our 
customers in complying with the request “No Smok- 
ing Please.” 


ST. MICHAEL GARMENTS FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY 


The confidence of the public in our goods has been 
gained over many years of trading. The growth in the 
volume of business clearly demonstrates that we have 
given satisfaction to our customers. 

Our brand name St. Michael is without doubt the 
most popular trade mark in the country and the 
goods which bear its name are exclusive to Marks 
and Spencer stores. The range and variety of St. 
Michael garments for all the family grows each year 
to meet the general and wider requirements of the 
public at prices well within their reach. But price is 
not the only factor—it is the quality and beauty of 
the materials, the fashionable styling and the high 
standards of manufacture which count in the last 
analysis. St. Michael is the hallmark of quality and 
value and our fine goods at inexpensive prices attract 
7,000,000 customers to the stores each week. Their 
goodwill is one of our greatest assets which we prize 
most dearly. . 
*-Our reputation grows year by year, for the policy 
of upgrading St. Michael merchandise is the constant 
preoccupation of the directors. The endless quest for 
improvement forms the core of all our efforts for 
goods are the lifeblood of the business. The increas- 
ing prosperity enjoyed by the public has engendered 
a growing demand for our merchandise. The high 
standards of attire of every member of the family 
mirror a social revolution in better taste and higher 
living standards in which Marks and Spencer are 
playing a prominent part. 
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THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 17. 1960 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
MERCHANDISE 

There are remarkable changes taking place in the 
textile field. New man-made fibres and new materials 
jn ever increasing varieties have come to swell the 
ranks of the traditional wool and cotton fabrics, Our 
technologists keep abreast of this profusion of 
interesting scientific and technical developments in 
order to select the most promising fibres which can 
be converted into desirable fabrics for St. Michael 
garments. ; : 

We are in close teuch with the basic producers as 
well as with manufacturers in all branches of the 
textile industry. We stimulate and co-ordinate their 
activities in order to produce fabrics with special pro- 
perties and finishes which we know the public want. 
By canalising this exploratory work in our own hands 
we are able to bring the benefits of technical progress 
tc the customer very quickly. I am happy to say that 
our friends welcome our collaboration for they 
appreciate the constructive initiative we are taking. 

I have spoken of the development of man-made 
fibres but I must add that wool and cotton have also 
benefited considerably by the application of new 
processes which have given them improved proper- 
ties so popular with our customers, 

Last year we organised the production of well over 
100,000,000 square yards of materials of various 
kinds which were used in the manufacture of St. 
Michael garments. The function of the technologists 
is to specify, standardise and assist in the control of 
the quality of this vast yardage of materials. This 
fundamental work enables our executives to organise 
with assurance and confidence the production of the 
large quantity of finished garments we sell. 


FOOD DIVISION 

I am pleased to say that there has been a pro- 
gressive growth in the sales of our Food Division 
which last year reached £24,500,000. We continue to 
concentrate mainly upon speciality bakery products 
and selected and graded fruit, for it is in these fields 
that we are able to bring our technological approach 
to bear most effectively. We test and specify the in- 
gredients of St. Michael bakery products and co- 
operate with our suppliers to maintain process con- 
trol at every stage of manufacture. 

The painstaking technological work we are carry- 
ing out is making a great impact upon our suppliers. 
They have built new bakeries. enlarged their existing 
factories and installed modern equipment in order to 
meet the increasing demand of our public. St. 
Michael fruit is specially selected and graded at 
strategically sited growing and packing centres in this 
country and abroad. The large scale on which this is 
carried out enables us to sell high quality fruit at 
prices the public can afford to pay. The distribution 
of supplies of all our foodstuffs to the stores has been 
Organised to ensure that they reach the customer in 


stage from the factory to the store counter is ever 
present in our minds. We have won a fine reputation 
for the high standards we maintain. In the factories 
too, I am happy to say, the same high standards are 
kept. Our suppliers co-operate most readily with us 
for they recognise how much the public appreciate 
our clean foods policy. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 


We attach the greatest importance to maintaining 
eontrol of the costs of operating the business and our 
success in so doing is continuing to make an im- 
portant contribution to the profits. By cutting out 
unnecessary procedures we have simplified the work 
of the administration both at Head Office and at the 
stores. Since we have been working under one roof 
io our new headquarters the task of streamlining our 
organisation has been facilitated. 

In 1957 we mounted an exhibition of our simplified 
methods which received considerable publicity not 
only in the national but also in the international 
Press. It has already been visited by representatives 
of over 1,500 commercial and industrial organisa- 
tions from this country, the Commonwealth, the 
U.S.A. and the Continent. In addition we have had 
visitors from more than 60 Government Departments 
and Local Authorities as well as from Hospital 
Boards and research institutions. 

The exhibition has clearly stimulated a growing 
awareness of systems which produce a proliferation 
of unnecessary forms and documents. In our own 
case we found that they spread confusion and occu- 
pied the time of many people at great and unneces- 
sary cost. We are particularly proud of the tribute 
paid by H.M. Treasury to the work of simplification 
we have carried out. Their Organisation and Methods 
Bulletin of February, 1959, states that “it is a most 
refreshing approach to the problem of excessive 
paperwork. .. . There is always a dividend to be 
obtained from the challenging approach.” 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


We have been happy to entertain over 1,000 of our 
manufacturers recently at a series of receptions in 
our new offices. These occasions have given me and 
my colleagues on the Board the opportunity of 
getting to know our friends more personally. We 
have been able to show them our building and mer- 
chandise exhibitions which enable them better to 
understand and appreciate the scope of the work we 
are carrying out. They for their part have built new 
factories, extended their plants and installed modern 
machinery in order to meet the demands of our 
growing business, 

I have on many occasions expressed my apprecia- 
tion of the valuable co-operation we receive from 
our suppliers. and the confidence we have in them is 
shown by the fact that 99% of our goods are of 
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Michael merchandise. The success of our combined 
endeavours is to be seen in the volume of turnover 
we now report. I thank our friends for their splendid 
work in the past year and look forward to our future 
progress together. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is my pleasure once again to ask you to join me 
in thanking the staff, both Head Office and in the 
stores, for their devoted work. 

We pay particular attention to creating desirable 
working conditions. The impressive range of ameni- 
ties we provide is a source of pleasure and satisfaction 
to all the members of our staff. They have splendid 
meals at very modest prices in attractively appointed 
dining rooms and enjoy most comfortable staff quar- 
ters. The medical and dental counselling schemes we 
have operated for many years have promoted a high 
standard of health among our employees, The staff 
dental inspection scheme, under the direction of our 
Dental Superintendent has earned generous commen- 
dation from the British Dental Association. Its journa] 
states, with regard to our staff, that “the compara- 
tivély excellent state of the dental health . . . is an 
example of what can be achieved by dental health 
education.” We also encourage and support many 
social and athletic activities in which the staff can 
participate in their leisure hours. 

Our continual concern for their welfare is amply 
repaid by their warm response. The courteous and 
helpful service of our sales ladies, which is greatly 
appreciated by our many customers, is stimulated by 
a pride in the goods they sell and in the popularity of 
their stores. A loyal and contented staff is one of the 
greatest assets any business can have and I am glad 
to say that we have been able once again to reward 
their efforts by substantial increases in wages. 

We operate two important funds for their benefit. 
The Marks and Spencer Pension Scheme, to which 
the Company contributes over 80% of the cost, is 
designed for men in managerial or clerical positions. 
The Marks and Spencer Benevolent Trust was set up 
primarily for the benefit of those men and women 
who are not members of the Pension Scheme. There 
are now 322 retired members of the staff or their 
dependents whose needs are being taken care of by 
these two funds. Their numbers have more than 
doubled in the last 4 years and will, of course, con- 
tinue to grow in the years ahead. 

Each case is a matter for individual consideration 
and we maintain contact with all those who have 
retired as we still regard them as members of the 
Marks and Spencer family. The Benevolent Trust, 
which is administered by a joint Board of Directors 
and Executives of the Company deals sympatheti- 
cally with any problems they may have. For their 
part, they appreciate the cpportunity to participate in 
the social activities of their local stores and to enjoy 
the welfare amenities which are still available to 





























fresh condition. British manufacture. The unique relationship we them. 
The importance of hygiene and cleanliness in the enjoy with them has been built up over many years The report and accounts were unanimously 
handling storage and display of foodstuffs at every of joint effort to extend and improve the range of St. adopted. 
MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
10 YEAR STATEMENT ~ 
YEAR ENDED 3ist MARCH 
| 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 
phox £ £ | ce Re £ | £ £ | £ | £ £ 
TURNOVER . | 65,836,000 | 75,856,000 | 86,931,000 | 94,806,000 °| 108,375,000 | 119,400,000 | 125,012,000 | 130,429,000 | 134,449,000 | 148,023,000 
PROFIT BEFORE | | 
TAXATION 6,082,000 | 4,996,000 | 6,741,000 | 7,867,000 9,268,000 | 10,130,000 | 12,806,000.| 14,143,000 | 15,059,000 | 17,806,000 
' TAXATION aie pre 3,525,000 | 2,690,000 | 4,275 000 4,850,000 | 4,800,000 5,175,000 7,200,000 7,950,000 7,350,000 8,725,000 
NET PROFIT AFTER a | 
TAXATION - 2,557,000 | 2,306,000 | 2,466,000 | 3,017,000 4,468,000 4,955,000 5,606,000 6,193,000 | 7,709,000 9,081,000 
DIVIDENDS (NET) 937,000 | 1,005,000 1,282,000 1,675,000 2,365,000 | 2,660,000 3,181,000 | 3,441,000 | 4,132,000 5,384,000 
FUNDS RETAINED 
IN THE BUSINESS 
PROFITS RETAINED ... | 1,570,000 | 1,251,000 | 1,071,000 | 1,242,000 1,983,000 2,145,000 2,230,000 2,352,000 3,277,000 3,527,000 
DEPRECIATION 733,000 714,000 765,000 794,000 660,000 93,000 876,000 904,000 | 944,000 943,000 
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| - COMPANY MEETING 


A, J. WAIT (HOLDINGS) 
LTD. 


(Builders, Shop Fitters and Joinery 
Manufacturers) 


STEADY PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of A, J, Wait 
(Holdings) Ltd., was held on 8th June at New 
Malden, Surrey, Mr. H. A. Crowe (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


During the year under review the previous steady 
progress of the Group has been more than main- 
tained. Every subsidiary has increasingly contributed 
to the record profits and as a result the net Trading 
Profit for the year to 29th February, 1960 (after 
deducting all expenses) was £137,214 (against 
£100,175), and the net Trading Profit after Taxation 
was £73,339 (against £53,472). After providing for the 
increased dividend* recommended there is £117,130 
standing to the credit of Revenue Reserve (against 
£82,094), and the Capital Reserve is now £180,228. 


During this year the Preference Shares were con- 
verted into ‘A’ Ordinary Shares, the two classes of 
Ordinary Shares were consolidated (after a bonus 
issue to the ‘A’ Ordinary Shareholders) and a rights 
issue was made whereby all the shareholders were 
given the opportunity of applying for one new 
Ordinary Share for each Ordinary Share then held. 
It was encouraging to the Directors that this rights 
issue was over-subscribed. 


Although the capital raised by the rights issue has 
only been available for three months of the year the 
Directors are happy, after taking into consideration 
all present and likely factors and particularly the 
course of business in the year now current, to be able 
to recommend the declaration of a dividend of 174 per 
cent (less income tax) for the full year ended 29th 
February, 1960. 


BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


A substantial portion of the new capital subscribed 
in the rights issue has been used to acquire, through 
a new wholly-owned subsidiary (A. J. Wait 
(Properties) Ltd.) blocks of shops and flats, Some of 
these properties are illustrated in the Report and 
Accounts containing this Review. The all over net 
revenue from these properties shows a return of a 
little above 12} per cent per annum on cost. If will 
remain the policy of the Directors considerably to 
increase investments of this nature and return, and 
this will be effected as and when favourable opportu- 
nities occur. In this direction the anticipated net 
revenue in the current year will be approximately 
£22,000. 


Shareholders will no doubt inspect the extension 
of the offices and showrooms of the Group before 
the Annual Meeting. The extension of space was 
urgently necessary to house the ever-expanding busi- 
ness of the Group, and the Directors feel that the 
showroonis will be of great value to purchasers of 
the houses erected by the Group on one or other 
of its many estates, in that they will be able within 
the showrooms to select all necessary furnishings, 
fitments, and household articles for those new houses, 
It is believed that this service has never before been 
offered to house purchasers in any part of the world. 


Although I am inclined personally to adopt the 
cautious view, I can say unhesitatingly that, after 
taking into account all foreseeable factors (and, of 
course, subject to no circumstances arising beyond 
the control of the Directors) that the forward 
progress of the Wait Group, so ably led by 
Arthur Wait and so loyally served by the Staff and 
operatives, will continue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








dustries? Is is not rather bizarre that the Govern- 
ment should bother to reappoint the Council on 
Prices, Productivity and Incomes—three elders of 
the establishment to review past history—and 
not consider setting up an investment board to 
advise it on the next five years of capital forma- 
tion? 

The inadequacy of our past investment is 
already landing us in trouble today. The latest 
survey of the Federation of British Industries 
reveals that most of their members are now up 
against a shortage of labour. Two out of every 
five of the 714 companies answering the question- 
naire declared that it was less easy to obtain 
labour than it was four months ago. Employment 
has risen sharply in the last two months and 
wages will follow. The fact that 38 per cent. of 


Insurance 


Crash 


By DAVID 


HE garage man ran his hand expertly over 
te buckled wing. ‘A fiver,’ he said, ‘as you 
are going to pay for it yourself. Of course, if it 
was an insurance job it would be double.’ He 
grinned knowingly. 

The situation will be familiar to a great many 
motorists. But how many of us have ever pro- 
tested on behalf of the insurance companies? ‘It’s 
not really our business,’ we have argued with our- 
selves, ‘to query bills the insurance people are 
going to pay. And the garage might not do such 
an efficient repair job if we put their backs up.’ 

We may wish that we had been bolder now 
that motor insurance rates seem likely. to be 
raised. There are all the signs that the publicists 
of the insurance business are conducting a skilful 
softening-up campaign as ~ prelude to higher 
rates in the autumn. 

Are the insurance companies justified in raising 
premiums? For years motor insurance has been 
one of the least profitable sides of their business. 
Overcharging by repair men is only one reason. 
The design of most modern cars makes even 
slight damage expensive to repair. And jammed 
roads naturally lead to more bumps and scratches 
in the £5 to £20 repair class. Motorists, particu- 
larly those driving their firms’ cars, tend to be 
careless about minor damage. Few insurance 
companies can afford to check estimates for re- 
pairs of under £20. 

Is motor insurance actually unprofitable? The 
companies. steadfastly refuse to disclose their 
motor figures separately from. other accident 
figures. Despite repeated accusations that gains 
in Britain are being used to offset losses abroad, 
particularly in America, they decline to publish 
the home and overseas figures separately. The 
reasons they give for this latter decision are 
strange and: varied—that it would help overseas 
companies with which they are competing, it 
would entail too much extra work, that tradi- 
tionally insurance is always based on an overall 
situation. Indeed, one insurance man argued that 
if a breakdown were given between home and 
overseas business, they would soon have the 
various classes of driver clamouring to be 
shown the figures on which discriminatién in 
premiums was based, and that would never do. 
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the Federation firms have reported pressure on 
profit margins already and 47 per cent. a rise in 
unit costs is surely evidence that their investment 
in plant and equipment in the Fifties was in. 
adequate. 

There is some truth in Mr. Richard Crossman’s 
attack on the failings of our national productive 
effort in his latest pamphlet on Labour in the 
Affluent Society, out surely the solution is not 
in apeing the Russians and having more nation- 
alisation (even if we have enough Robenses to 
run the boards), but in applying some intelligent 
planning and control to the virile private enter. 
prise we have got. To get a higher rate of growth 
through more productive industrial investment all 
we need to start with is a building control and a 
five-year plan. 


Costs 


MALBERT 


Although insurance companies tend to act to- 
gether in the matter of premium rates, the 
experiences of the companies in motor insurance 
are by no means similar 

Here 2re some recent statements by insurance 
company chairmen. Sir Stanley Norie-Miller of 
General Accident: ‘Accident frequency con- 
tinues to increase and the average cost of each 
claim rises steadily the motor account is 
still unprofitable. 

Mr. Geoffrey Kitchen of the Pearl: ‘In spite 
of the continued rise in the number of accidents 
and the growing congestion on the roads, selec- 
tive methods of underwriting have produced 
results which are not unsatisfactory.’ 

Mr. R. M. Preston of London and Lancashire: 
‘Once again . . . but particularly in the United 
States, the trouble spot has been motor business.’ 

Mr. T. D. Barclay of Alliance: ‘For the first 
time since 1953 the company has shown a small 
profit of about 2 per cent. on its motor account.’ 

Sir William Christie of Cornhill: ‘It is gratify- 
ing that a substantial contribution [to the accident 
department] shouid have come from motor insur- 
ance business.’ 

Lord Blackford of Guardian: ‘We have en- 
deavoured in the motor account to discriminate 
between good and bad risks . . . however I 
regret once again tu report a loss in the home 
account.’ 

From these varied statements it can be 
inferred that an insurance company’s experience 
in motor insurance depends, at least to. some 
extent, upon its particular skill. It would be a 
pity if all premium rates were raised to a level 
at which the least efficient would make a profit. 
Some insurance men are beginning to feel that 
higher premiums are not the answer, except in 
the case of the driver with a proved bad record. 
One said: ‘If drivers had always to bear the first 
£10 or even £20 of any claim, their attitude would 
change. They would also have an‘inducement to 
cast a more critical eye on garage repair. esti- 
mates.’ 

If the decision does go in favour of higher rates 
this autumn, motorists are entitled to ask the 
insurance industry to publish the facts and figures 
on which that decision is based. 


JUNE 17. 1969 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


SPENCER, DE LA RUE, METAL BOX, COURTAULDS, 
not to mention HARRODS this week, helped to 
sustain the market in equity shares, but with the 
prevailing fear of a higher Bank rate and further 
government restraints the rally cannot go very 
far. Indeed, the third decline which is probable 
before this short bear market can be brought 
finally to a close, may start before long. It 
would therefore be wise for the investor to keep 
to the equities which are not affected by the 
anticipated new Treasury restraints. I favour cash 
stores (without a hire-purchase content), brewer- 
ies and other consumer goods and, of course, 


steel. 


oo company reports from MARKS AND 


Steel Shares 

The Richard Thomas and Baldwins issue (£40 
million) is now postponed, it is rumoured, until 
September. Steel shares have, however, been a 
firm market on the very satisfactory interim 
dividends and reports. STEEL OF WALES increased 
its interim from 34 per cent. to 5 per cent., and 
there is good reason to expect a total distribution 
of 12 per cent. for the year. At 47s. this would 
allow a yield of 5 per cent. COLVILLES has main- 
tained its interim at 6 per cent. on a capital 
greatly enlarged by the conversions of the 6 per 
cent. debenture. The half-year’s report was also 
excellent, gross profits before depreciation being 
55 per cent. higher and net profits almost 
doubled. Equity earnings are now nearly 95 per 
cent. on the larger capital. At 77s. the yield is 
only 3.6 per cent. on the 14 per cent. dividend, 
but the earnings vield is no less than 25 per cent. 


British Sugar Corporation 

A curious statement has been issued by the 
directors of the BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION. The 
Corporation is required by the Sugar Act, 1956, 
to buy at prices fixed by the Government the 
annual crop of sugar beet and sell it at prices 
based on the world free price of sugar. Any 
deficiency is made good by the Sugar Board and 
any surplus is paid over to the Sugar Board. 
Thus, on its manufacturing and trading opera- 
tions, the Corporation is left year by year without 
profit or loss. But it is still a commercial com- 
pany (registered under the Companies Act) and as 
a buying and selling agent it is remunerated on a 
commercial basis. First of all, it receives on its 
issued share. capital and ‘on such of the reserves 
for the time being employed in the business as 
the Minister may determine’ an amount ‘equiva- 
lent to a reasonable rate of interest.’ On the share 
capital of £5 million this rate has recently been 
3} per cent. (similar, it is said, to the rate charged 
on public authority loans for the two years to 
March, 1959). Surely the directors should now 
be demanding a higher rate from the Treasury? 
What public authority can borrow at 3} per 
cent.? Obviously this -s not a ‘reasonable’ rate 
today. On the reserves the rate paid varies with 
the rate payable by the Corporation on its loan 


from the Sugar Board This is a bookkeeping, 


device which seems to be at variance with the 
terms of the Act requiring a ‘reasonable’ rate. 
A court of law would almost certainly interpret 
a ‘reasonable’ rate as a ‘commercial’ rate, which 
might be 6 per cent. to 64 per cent. today. And 
what amount of reserves has been ‘determined by 
the Minister’? Profits have been ploughed back: 
regularly and the plant kept well up to date. 
The assets are probably worth at least £3 per 
share. Can the directors really claim that they 


are receiving a reasonable rate of return on 
them? The second source of the Corporation’s 
income is the Incentive Agreement by which its 
actual costs are compared with pre-determined 
operating standards. If actual costs are below 
the standards the difference is paid over as 
‘incentive earnings’ and applied to the renewal 
and improvement of the plant and for the benefit 
of the staff. For the year to March, 1959, this 
Incentive Agreement brought in £1.8 million out 
of the total trading profit of £3.4 million. No 
doubt substantial rises in pay have been given 
out of this and no one would object to that if 
the shareholders had been given a proper rate 
of return on their investment. But this is mani- 
festly not the case. The last dividend paid was 
+ per cent. out of equity earnings of 32 per 
cent. Dividends in excess of 7 per cent. must not 
be paid without the approval of the Minister and 
the consent of the Treasury. Are the directors 
approaching the Gcvernment to secure its con- 
sent to a raising of the dividend to, say, 74 per 
cent.? This could well be afforded, for earnings 
for the year to March, 1960, should be in excess 
of 32 per cent. Now that the shares have dropped 
back from 27s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. the shareholders 
should be on the alert at the general meeting. The 
report is due at the end of this month. 


895 


COMPANY NOTES 


YEAR ago Shareholders of British and 
Commonwealth Shipping were warned by 
the chairman, Sir W. N. Cayzen, Bt., that it 
might not be possible to maintain the 20 per cent. 
dividend for 1959; in fact he gave the same warn- 
ing when paying the interim dividend of 6} per 
cent.—the same as the previous year. However, 
a total dividend of 20 per cent. is again being 
paid, but, as was expected, profits are consider- 
ably lower. These have fallen (pre-tax) from 
£4.8 million to £2.16 million; investment allow- 
ances have of course, in part, provided for the 
dividend which is covered nearly three times. It 
seems unlikely that the 10s. ordinary shares will 
improve very much from the current level of 40s. 
(yield 5 per cent.) unless the chairman has some 
optimistic statement to make at the forthcoming 
annual gefieral meeting, for which there is some 
hope. 

The net income for 1959 of General Mining 
and Finance showed, at £1,916,008, an increase 
of £189,183 over 1958. It is not surprising to 
learn from the chairman, Sir George W. Albu, 
Bt., that due to the considerable political unrest 
in the Union of South Africa, the value of the 
company’s quoted investments at the end of last 








PRODUCTS 


THE GATEWAY RANGE 

(a) Watermarked papers for commercial use—writing, 
ledger, air mail, index board, biotting, cheque 
stamps, office systems, etc. 

(b) Printing and drawing papers—coatéed art paper and 
board, chromo, gummed, cartridge, detail, tracing, 
chart and recording, etc. 


BANKS, BONDS, MANIFOLDS AND CONTINUOUS 
STATIONERY. 


“NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER"—<he time sav- 
ing copying paper. 


PACKAGING PAPERS 

Glassine, greaseproof, pure vegetable parchment, glazed 
imitation parchment, tissue, M.G. Sulphite, foil backing, 
and flexible packaging materials. 


TISSUES. 


INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 
Photographic, dyeline, ferro prussiate, plastic laminate, 
abrasive, oil and air filter, etc. 


COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY 
AND ENVELOPES. 


STATE OF TRADE AND SALES: The state of trade in 
the paper industry improved during the second half of 
1959 and order books towards the end of the year looked 
much more healthy than they had done for several years. 

I am glad to say that the trade of the Wiggins Teape 
Group shared in this improvement and the turnover of 
the Group for the year broke all records. 

In spite of a continuance of import restrictions in many 
overseas markets, to which reference was made last year, 
our trade overseas again achieved a new record in 1959. 
In the first half of the century our exports were almost 
entirely to countries outside Europe. During the last seven 
years we have been extending our activities in Europe with 
some success and our sales to this market now amount to 
some 20 per cent of our total exports. 


PRODUCTION: I am giad again to report a new record 
in the volume of paper produced at our mills in 1959. 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION: 
There was no general change in selliag prices in 1959, 
though during the first half of the year trade was very 
competitive and in some grades of paper prices were 
shaded downwards. Costs of luction showed a small 
reduction over those of 1958. is was brought about by 
increased output and lower prices of some raw materials, 
but such reduction was partly offset by increases in wages 
and salaries. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: Your Directors have decided 
upon further developments which are being commen 

during the current vear. These new projects are as follows: 
(1) The paper making machine at our Chartham Mill is 





THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


WIGGINS TEAPE & CO., LIMITED) 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1959 





EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY MR. L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 





DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— 
United Kingdom: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Nottingham. 
Overseas: Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
Bloemfortein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, 
Lagos. Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Kuale Leampur, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Sydney, Perth, WeTlington, Auckland, Christ- 
church, Buenos Aires, New York, Beirut and AGEN- 
CIES throughout the World. 


SALIENT POINTS 
Net Profit after taxation and minority interests £2,749,512 


Debenture Interest és “4 ‘a 128,545 
Preference Dividend ‘ 98.471 
Ordinary Dividend > = ee 1,099,541 
Net Profit (including £74,215 being Pre-acqui- 
sition profits for 1959 of companies acquired 
during year) retained in Group 1,422,955 
£2,749,512 
Net Current Assets including Proceeds of 
Rights Issue ae +n on .. 16,353,763 
Fixed Assets 22,089 


Trade Investments ; 712,379 
Total Capital Employed (including Debentures 
and Loans) = oes ~ ae .. £39,155,822 


unable to meet the current demand for tracing paper, 
so it has been decided to erect a second machine at 
that Mill. 

(2) The demand for certain types of tissue paper made at 
our Bridgend Mill has outrun the capacity of the plant 
there. It has, therefore, been decided to install a fifth 
paper making machine. 

(3) The demand for the Group speciality papers continues 
to increase, so it has been decided to c our one 
machine mill at Roughway, in Kent, to reconstruct the 
paper machine and thereafter to install it at our Hele 
Mill in Devonshire. 

’ (4) We have also decided to devote a considerable sum on 
modernising our coating plants. 

In the overseas markets, the continuance of import 
restrictions in India has led to an almost complete cessa- 
tion of the importation of our high grade commercial 
papers to that market. We are, therefore, in negotiation 
for the acquisition of a majority interest in a company 
owning a paper mill in India. Should these negotiations 
prove successful, we propose to alter the paper making 
machine and its auxiliary plant to enable high grade 
papers to be made there. 

In order to increase further our considerable export 
trade, we are planning to add to the number of our 
overseas branches. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR: The sales of 
the Group continue to expand and .he profits for the first 
four menths @te substantially greater than those for the 
similar period of 1959. Subject to circumstances beyond 
their control, your Directors are hopeful that the results 
for 1960 will be better than those for 1959. 
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year declined by no less than £21,804,000 to 
£30,071,200. Mining interests administered by the 
Corporation consist of Buffelsfontein, Ellaton, 
South Roodeport, Stilfontein, West Rand Con- 
solidated and East Rand Extensions. There was 
little change in the dividend payments made by 
these companies, except for a cautious half-yearly 
increase from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 104d. by Buffels, and 
a decrease from 1s. 74d. to 1s. 6d. by Stilfontein. 
The Corporation is, of course, interested in many 
other gold-mining concerns in the Union and 
also in such companies as Africair Limited, Ban- 
croft Mines Ltd. (copper), De Beers (diamonds), 
Metal Traders Limited and National Finance 
Corporation of South Africa, etc. At 92s. 6d. the 
£1 ordinary shares give a very fair yield of 7.6 per 
cent. on the 7s. dividend; the balance sheet 
discloses strong ‘iquid assets. 

The accounts of the newly constituted Seafield 

ted Rubber Co. cover the period from 
July 9, 1958, to September 30, 1959. The new 
chairman, Mr. A. H. Marshall, advises share- 
holders that the company and the rubber planta- 
tions industry suffered a great loss by the death 
in 1959 of the late chairman, Mr. T. J. Cumming, 
and in 1960 of two directors, Mr. A. Hollington 
and Mr. H. R. Quartley. The company now 
owns twenty rubber estates in Malaya with a 
total planted area of 42,112 acres. In 1958-59 
they produced 21,567,155 lb. of rubber, 1,319 
tons of palm oil and 347 tons of palm kernels. 
The consolidated net profit was very satisfactory 
at £759,879, from which dividends totalling 374 
per cent., absorbing £307,064, have been paid. 
The chairman advises that prospects for the cur- 
rent year are encouraging, harvested crops to 
date being already ahead of estimates. He men- 
tions that the Federal Government intends, at 
some future date, to requisition land to the west 
of Kuala Lumpur, covering 1,777 acres of the 
company’s Pilmour Estate, to build a new airport. 
Presumably compensation would be paid to the 
company and this might be far in excess of the 
present book value. The company certainly has 
excellent prospects from the further development 
of its estates. The chairman says that if the 
present price of rubber continues throughout the 
remainder of the year, profits should be mater- 
ially in excess of those under review, in which 
case it is intended to pay a dividend of 50 per 
cent., of which 20 per cent. would be paid as an 
interim this October. This would put the 2s. 
ordinary shares at 7s. 9d. on a 12.8 per cent. 
yield basis—an excellent return. 

The report for 1959 of Simms Motor and Elec- 
tronics is attractively produced to show share- 
holders just what the twelve subsidiary companies 
manufacture. These products includé, apart from 
the many electrical and precision parts for the 
motor and aircraft industries: plastics, electric 
fans and heaters, ironing tables and adjustable 
lamps. The chairman, Mr. G. E. Liardet, reports 
a substantial and satisfying increase in profit of 
some £400,000 (before tax) over 1958. The two 
most successful subsidiaries were Clearex Pro- 
ducts, making plastic products, and British 
Vacuum Flask Co., which achieved the largest 
turnover in its history. The net profit (after tax) 
was £489,490, against £266,072, from which a 
total dividend payment of 214 per cent. has been 
made, but this included a special interim of 64 
per cent. The chairman does not regard 1959 as 
a peak year and states that the company plans to 
expand to meet the growing demand from many 
industries. This will call for new capital. Share- 
holders have an excellent investment in the 5s. 
ordinary shares at 15s., yielding 5 per cent. on 
the effective dividend of 15 per cent., and may 
well soon be given an opportunity to subscribe 
for more capital on attractive terms. 


Roundabout 
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Bend, Stretch, Sink 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


A NEW concern has just 
started up in a set of 
rooms above Oxford 
Street. It is equipped with 
a large number of gleam- 
ing chromium bars, shin- 
ing Indian clubs and 
vibrators for juggling 
away inert matter.. The 
object of the exercise is 
exercise. 

There are sloping pads 
on which you can touch 
your toes—having first lain down with your toes 
higher than you are. There are heavy attach- 
ments to various beds by lifting which the 
muscles may be toughened; there is a red carpet 
and a rubber plant to welcome you in, and black 
wooden walls with the grain picked out tastefully 
in pink. The day I was there three heartily-built 
females were in full activity; one fair fat 
girl had lost three pounds over a weekend; 
another, a pear-shaped item in tight trousers 
and a loose top, was aiming more at redistribu- 
tion than reduction and anxiously measuring 
herself every few minutes; and an admirably sub- 
stantial Italian was going calmly through her 
paces like a well-bred horse. 

The place is.run on a membership basis, and 
each member is measured on joining, the sad 
totals being entered on a card, together with a 
goal for each area: bust 32, goal 36; waist 32, 
goal 26. This represents a three-month target; the 
place has only been open a few weeks, s6 how 
well the goals are in‘ fact achieved it is not yet 
possible to say. Membership is £25 a year and 
no refunds—though it was originally hoped to 
charge £50, the market would not stand it. 





The organisation is in the hands of three 
smooth young people (two men and a woman) 
who have been sent from a parent firm ip 
America to start a chain of such health gyms 
over here, comparable to that already established 
in the United States. There are 137 of them 
according to this young man; 2,000 according 
to the PRO. 

The Oxford Street establishment has a sunray 
chamber and will shortly have a Turkish bath; 
in America they are more elaborate still, often 
with a swimming bath, a bowling alley, and even 
a health bar where you can pay an awful lot for 
all the harmful things you aren’t eating. The man 
I spoke to was inclined to play down the import- 
ance of diet in slimming; he said that all he did 
was to recommend that his people ate ‘sensibly’ 
—and then outlined a programme very like that 
on which I have myself lost a lot of weight with- 
out taking any exercise whatever in any circum- 
stances. 

Looking around at those glittering bars, those 
fat girls hopefully bouncing up and down, I was 
reminded of other well-publicised ways of shed- 
ding the load. The Slenderella bed, that allows 
the slimmer to lie upon it, what time experienc- 
ing the vibrations equivalent to a jeep-ride over 
heavy rubble; the Bobal, which is a child’s rubber 
ball on the end of a piece of whangy metal, with 
which the stout party is supposed to pound the 
offending part until it collapses; those appalling 
plastic garments designed to make a woman 
sweat away, under her clothes, all the surplus fat 
from any particular area (and not, apparently, 
sponsored by deodorant firms, either)—all these 
pay tribute to the fantastic lengths that women 
will go to to persuade themselves they can get 
thinner without actually eating less. 











‘Aren't those Magdalen colours?’ 
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| find this all the more amazing because the 
agony of not eating another sponge cake seems 
to me to be as nothing to the agony of taking 
exercise. If it is disheartening to think of those 
girls heaving and stretching in an enclosed gym 
on a hot summer’s evening in order to get 
thinner, it is very nearly as ghastly to think of 
the others, all over the country, who are going in 
for exercise for its own sake. One grim heritage 
of the public schools, of puritanism, of every- 
thing implied by the phrase ‘muscular Christ- 
janity’ is the little knots of women, flushed in the 
face and strong in the muscle. who are at this 
yery moment religiously taking exercise all over 
Britain. | remember going down to see some 
women’s cricket in progress last winter: there 
they were, on a damp February evening, pound- 
ing away in an indoor net; it was horrifying how 
keen they were. It was not even that they were 
so tough (I bought therm all a round of drinks 
and it only cost 3s 8d.), but that they seemed to 
be aiming at a totally inappropriate goal. Where 


Designs 
By KENNETH 


You, dear sir or madam, 
will soon have to be re- 
modelled, whether you 
like it or not. I have this 
on the authority of 
Richard Hamilton, an 
amateur sociologist who 
has recently thrown a 
storm among the teacups. 
Mr. Hamilton believes 
that a country can flour- 
ish only if it makes more 
goods than are needed, 
and sells them to people who don’t want them. 
This, he says, can be done by turning the people 
who don’t want the goods into people who do. 
He makes it sound very simple. It’s just a matter, 
he says, of designers teaming up with advertising 
men and journalists By doing this, he claims, 
designers can be sure that products they are 
working on will be liked. Why? Because by using 
the influence of mass-circulation glossy maga- 
zines they will design human beings to fit the 
products. 

You may think this is pretty average nonsense. 
If so, you are doing Mr. Hamilton an injustice. 
It is well above the average, and I congratulate 
the author on the sophisticated way he states his 
thesis. The first time I caught him stating it was 
at the Institute of Contemporary Arts—a Zanies’ 
playground where nobody fools anybody most 
of the time. Naturally enough I ignored it, think- 
ing Mr. Hamilton had been lucky to get it out 
of his system with the minimum of discomfort to 
everyone. And, anyway, I didn’t understand .it. 
But then it turned up in February's Design maga- 





zine, printed partly on Significant-looking yellow 


paper with a dozen phrases picked out like this, 
presumably to show how off-beat it was. After 
all, there was no other way of finding out, except 
by actually reading the thing. And that is what 
the magazine’s editor asked a few unfortunate 





does bowling fast legbreaks get a girl, anyway? 
I can see the point of enduring physical exertion 
as an end towards something else, as in sailing or 
riding, but not courting it for itself. 

Max Beerbohm once said that whenever he 
felt the need for exercise, he lay down until the 
feeling went away: a highly sound point of view. 
And he was a man: for all I know, men actually 
may benefit from exercise. But not women, 
Women need food (though not all that much) 
and affection and sleep and (I am told) fresh air. 
They do not need exercise. If it develops the 
muscles, it develops the wrong ones: a straight 
tennis serve is useful for throwing china, but not 
for the fundamental physical activities of women, 
such as childbearing. The ‘muscles developed by 
hockey-playing are useful only for more hockey- 
playing. No. Exercise may be useful, even for 
women, as therapy. Like lunacy it should require 
the signatures of two doctors: they should first 
make sure that the disease cannot possibly be 
cured in any other way. 


on You 


J. ROBINSON 


people to do. Their angry replies appear—on 
white paper and without the advantage of 
this sort of treatment—in the June Design, to- 
gether with a last word from Mr. Hamilton 
who accuses his critics of being slipshod in their 
reading. 

Slipshod, forsooth! Doesn’t Mr. 
know that his thesis needs at least two people 
to read it? I found it essential to have someone 
handy to. keep a finger on the first part of a 
sentence while I nipped along to the end, noted 
down a number of possible meanings and re- 
turned to find which would match up most suc- 
cessfully. It is only because I did this last week- 
end, making suitable arrangements for meal- 
breaks, that I am in a position to be as outraged 
as the author’s other critics. 

Why outraged? Because reading this article is 
like patiently untying an attractive, well-knotted 
parcel and finding you have a box containing 
snakes, not chocolates. Its illustrations lead you 
to expect a lively comment on the age of sex, 
speed and space. But as you anatomise the 
author's thesis, labouring over every phrase, you 
get more and more depressed. Is it true, as he 
“Says, that the student designer who has been 
taught to respect his job for its own sake must 
be made to realise that this has nothing to do with 
the ‘real values’ of present-day society? Must 
the designer agree that high production should 
be maintained at all costs, and that one of his 
functions is to assist in selling people what they 
don’t want, so that from an economic point of 
‘view. the maximum number of people benefit? 
And are people quite as status-conscious as the 
author supposes? 

It is terrifying to think of designers, advertising 
men and editors waiting to pounce the moment 
they know that ‘gratification through automobile 
‘swnership’ is no longer effective, and that mass 
greed and pride must be satisfied by some other 
material possession. But it is only terrifying until 
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you put the author's argument to the test and 
find that it doesn’t work. He says not only that 
glossy magazines must be systematically used to 
design purchasers to fit products, but also that 
‘the designed image of our present society is 
already being realised in the pages of the Ameri- 
can glossies.’ 

As I was a month or so behind with my Ameri- 
can glossies when | read this I took one, rather 
fearfully, from my in-tray, expecting to find that 
the distinguished man-about-town was now wear- 
ing teapot-shaped eardrops with built-in transis- 
tors. What I did find was reassuring. It is true 
there were one or two gimmicks that appealed 
to readers’ statusmanship. But there’s no real 
harm in tempting a girl with loop-pile moth- 
proof carpet for use “When that Special Young 
Man Comes-+to Vall. Nor could anyone mind 
the ingenious»advertiser who offers ‘the Security 
of Waking Up in a Dry Bed.’ I found in my 
twenty-minute survey of seventy advertisements 
that the designed image of our present society 
reveals, more than anything else, our tendency 
to treasure such things as ‘Early American Furni- 
ture at its Cheery Best,’ and to go madly modern 
occasionally with an ‘Eighteenth Century Tele- 
vision Set’ or a suite of ‘Old Colonial Furniture 
with a Scandinavian Tan.’ 
image also shows—although I 
hardly like to mention it—that a lot of Americans 
contribute™regularly to the relief of child 
refugees. If this sort of thing caught on, it could 
interfere in a big way with Richard Hamilton’s 
vision of a society choking itself with good things 
in order to survive. 


The glossy 
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Golloptious Potful 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Ir may astound you to 
know (as it certainly 
astounded me) that there 
is a British Standard for 
honey, to which it is 
hoped that all good bees 
will conform. The Bee- 
keeping Standards Com- 
mittee apparently labour 
a to see that our honey 
‘ shall have a_ specific 
J SS gravity of 1.415 at 60° F, 
no more than 5 per cent. 
sucrose, ‘shall be free from added substances’ 
and that the bees shall stay away from the wild 
onion and garlic. 

It was a brief visit to Cornwall this spring and 
the purchase of a jar of pure Cornish honey that 
drew my attention to the fact that members of 
the Cornwal! County Beekeepers’ Association 
sometimes display the Kitemark on their jars of 
honey, and in any case seem anxious to keep up 
the standard for a commodity which, in other 
parts of the British Isles, is not always what it is 
made out to be. 

Extracted honey, clear or crystallised, should 
have been ‘produced by bees from nectar... .’ 
Some beekeepers, however, who may be careless 
or greedy, will feed their bees more sugar than 
is strictly necessary. This way they bump up the 
honey output of the bees, but for the most part 
the honey is no more than converted sugar, akin 
to the invert sugar which used to pass for honey 
among the uninstructed. 

It should not do so any longer for, although 
there are some honey-like spreads on the market, 
they are not allowed to call themselves honey, 
or pure honey. Sellers seem to know so little 
about the honey they stock that I have been to 
the trouble of amassing a few elementary facts. 
One which may be familiar to country dwellers 
is that there is no material difference between 
thick and clear honey. (There are those who be- 
lieve that the thick honey contains wax from the 
comb.) The only difference is that thin honey is 
heated (but not boiled) to delay crystallisation, 
and should stay clear for some time in storage, 


Ais 


. 


depending upon the flowers from which it has _ 


been extracted. 

Honey tends to vary in quality from year to 
year, like wine. The ideal summer for the bees 
{or rather their customers) is hot and sunny, 
but with enough rain to keep the flowers in good 
condition. In such a year the honey will be good 
and plentiful, and therefore cheaper. Or, at least, 
not dearer: it has sometimes seemed as if prices 
tended to move only one way. If the honey is 
taken from the hive too early in the summer there 
may be too much sycamore nectar in it, which 
does not make for good flavour. Later in the 
summer, when the lime blossom is out, the honey 
made by the bees will have a better flavour. 

Because of the characteristic tastes imparted 
to honey by certain flowers, notably heather in 
the British Isles, the BSI has also laid down a 
standard for grades of honey designated ‘Extra 


Select Heather,’ and heather honey in comb is 
protected by the rules of the Agricultural 
Produce Act, 1928. The imported honeys are not 
guaranteed in this way, but | have applied my 
own eating test to one of the cheapest exotic 
honeys, Spanish rosemary, at 3s. per fb., and 
found it good. There is also a Spanish orange- 
blossom honey at the same price, which I have 
been reliably informed is excellent value. These 
honeys, again like wine, are brought over in 
barrel and bottled in Britain. They can be bought 
in all grocers of the Jackson quality, and most 
health food stores have good selections. 

Perhaps the most famous honey in the world 
is Hymettus, and the most luxurious, thyme 
honey from Mount Hybla, and there are few 
better ways of remembering a holiday in Greece 
than breakfasting on a local honey months after- 
wards. No fear of customs duty on a reasonable 
amount, either. Last year I brought back some 
Bavella honey from Corsica: its flavour, derived 
from the aromatic shrubs of the maquis, would 
be hard to better for pungency and perfume. 
France has some delicate honeys which are not 
exported, and well worth bringing home from 
holiday. For example, if you are in the region, 
there are miel du Gatinais from the Orléanais, 
Morvan honey from Burgundy and the aromatic 
mountain honey of the Dauphiné. 

Honey from the Commonwealth is cheap and 
good (usually about 2s. 9d. per Ib.). When labelled 
‘Blended Imported’ or ‘Pure Empire’ it will mostly 
be a blend of Australian, which is strongly 
flavoured with eucalyptus nectar, and a milder 
honey from some other part of the Common- 
wealth, possibly Jamaica. New Zealand honey, 
like Polish, is a mixed flower honey, mostly 
gathered from clover, and is probably the best 
of the Empire blends. It costs 3s. 2d. per Ib. at 
present. Israeli honey, too, is excellent. And for 
the really keen, Fortnum’s do a box of small pots 
with distinctly different flavours, and this, though 
expensive, may be a good way to begin being a 
honey-fancier. 


* 


A good many women must have wished, at oné 
time or another, to pay a lump sum every year 
for their nylon problem and have done with it. 
Last week an energetic young man burst into my 
office to tell me about his new scheme, Nylons 
Unlimited, which does just that. A woman pays 
a pound entrance fee for a set of three nylons 
and then 2s. 6d. a week thereafter; every stock- 
ing she ladders and sends back is replaced 
(however the damage was caused). Those who 
like to have a good many nylons around in case 
of accident, Mr. Wynne explained, can pay extra 
pounds for extra sets of three, though the weekly 
rate of 2s. 6d. still covers all replacements. 

This seems to me an admirable scheme, and | 
wish Mr. Wynne every success. I took one girl 
in this office who ladders at least one pair of 
4s. lid. stockings in a week and reckoned she 
would save well over £5 a year on the deal— 
though of course someone living in the country 
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who only wears nylons twice a week, and thirty 
denier at that, would not get the same benefit, 
One advantage the scheme has over the purchase 
of ‘guaranteed’ nylons, of course, is that the 
guarantees don’t cperate if you drop a cigarette 
on them or the puppy gets them: Nylons Up. 
limited do not care what happens 

The only drawback. in fact, seems to be that 
you do not yet get much choice of stocking: 
there are two shades and they are all seamed 
(though they do vary the leg length). Mr Wynne 
says that when the thing grows he will be able to 
branch out and have more styles: I hope so. And 
the nylons, though fifteen denier, are of that 
slightly less sheer type that always goes with 
guarantees (Taylor Woods Evening Lifelon, for 
instance, would not do for all types of evening), 
But otherwise it seems an admirable scheme. The 
address is 26 Gay Street, Bath. 


* 


Consumers now have their own Interpol. A 
meeting at The Hague a few weeks ago cul- 
minated in the setting-up of the International 
Office of Consumers’ Unions—another set of 
initials to add to your collection, IOCU (tempting 
to suggest that they might have stuck to ICU, 
with its hint of Big Brother). The new interna- 
tional’s Technical Exchange Committee, which 
looks like being the key department, will be 
headed by CA’s Eirlys Roberts and Morris 
Kaplan of the Consumers’ Union of the United 
States. Countries whose consumer organisa- 
tions will be taking part in IOCU’s work include 
Holland, France, iceland, Austria, Sweden, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Norway and West Germany. 
Presunably there are no deficient or shoddy 
goods produced on the far side of that curtain. 


Wine ot the Week 


One thing I can’t understand 

about Americans is their habit 

of making dry martinis 

fiendishly strong — at least 

four and usually more of gin 

» or vodka to one of vermouth 

—and then letting melting ice 

turn them into sodden mawkishness. Whereas the 
mixture need be no stronger, or more expensive, 
than the old original two of gin to-one of ver- 
mouth (this is the true dry martini: ordinary 


“martini is half-and-half), so long as ice is kept 


out of it. I have even given Americans dry 
martinis made of three of gin to two of vermouth, 
and been congratulated on their strength and 
flavour! I had simply taken care not to dilute 
with melting ice. The drink should be cooled, 
and kept cold, either by standing the jug in a 
bowl of ice, or making it in one of those German 
jugs (expensive) sold at Fortnum’s, or one of 
those Italian carafes (cheap) sold at most depart- 
ment stores, which have a separate container for 
the ice, keeping the contents cold but undiluted. 
Some people like a dash of bitters to a dry 
martini, and—why not, and nobody needs to 
shake the mixture. Cocktail shakers are for drinks 
needing ingredients that are hard to blend— 
sugar, cream, fruit juices, and syrupy liqueurs. 
To make a great to-do over shaking a drink that 

only needs a stir is merely showing off. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 

5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
fs. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lrd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT CURATOR WANTED: £650 per 





anaum; house provided. Knowledge of the 
decorative arts and museum experience 
preferr Apply in writing with full par- 
ticulars the American Museum. Claver- 
ten Manor. Bath 

e686 has following VACANCIES (B itish 


subjects) in London: 
AFRICAN SERVICES 
AFRICAN PROGRAMME OR- 
GANISER (Reference 60.G.288 Spt.) for 
daily broadcast programmes in English and 
Hausa to West Africa. 
SOMALI PROGRAMME ORGANISER 
(Reference 60.G.289 Spt.) for daily broad- 
cast programmes in Somali to the Horn of 
Africa. 
Duties 
tion of 
co-o"dination of 





include planning and produc- 
programmes, supervision and 
duties of programme 


staff engaged on translation and deé- 
livering of news bulletins. and. on 
writing, translation. production and 


broadcasting of talks, commentaries 
and feature programmes. 
Qualifications: Wide general knowledge 
of. international and African affairs. 
Journalistic experience, recent first- 
e of territories concerned 
les, knowledge of broad- 
an f the appropriate lan- 
guage would. be advantages. Salary 
£1,395 p.a. (possibly higher if qualifi- 
cations ptional) rising by five 
annual in ments to £1,770 max. p.a. 
PROGRAMME ASSISTANT. EAST AFRI- 
CAN SECTION (‘Reference 60.G:290 Spt.'. 
PROGRAMME ASSISTANT, SOMALI SEC- 
erence 60.G. 291 Spt.). 
Duties include writing. adaptation and 
production of talks and feature pro- 
r transmission in English 
r Somali (as applicable). 
broad- 
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ONE 
ARTS GRADUATE 
; required in 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


This is a new appointment for a 
recent graduate, male or female, 
in an old-established engineering 
concern. The work is exciting and 
exacting in all publicity fields. The 
candidate selected must have an 
immense capacity for hard work, 
the ability to work under pressure 
and show evidence of mechanical 
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casting experience an advantage. Keen 
interest in and knowledge of African 
and International affairs. Recent ex- 
perfence in at least one of the appro- 
priate territories and good knowledge 
of Swahili or Somali essential. Salary 
£1,230 p.a. (possibly higher if qualifi- 
cations exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1.580 max. p.a. 
FRENCH AFRICAN SERVICE. 
FRENCH AFRICAN PROGRAMME OR- 
GANISER (Reference 60.G.292 Spt.) for 
daily broadcast programme in French to 
French-speaking territories of West and 
Equatorial Africa. 
Duties include planning and produc- 
tion of programmes, supervision and 
co-ordination of duties of programme 
staff concerned with translation and 
broadcasting of news bulletins, talks, 
commentaries and feature programmes. 
Qualifications: Wide general knowledge 
of international and African affairs and 
excellent command of written and 
spoken French. Journalistic or broad- 
casting experience and first-hand know- 


ledge of some of the _ territories 
concerned and their peoples would be 
advantages. Salary £1,395. p.a. (pos- 


sibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments 
to £1,770 max p.a. 
PROGRAMME ASSISTANT, FRENCH 
APRICAN -SERVICE (Reference 60.G.293 
Spt.). 
Duties include writing. adaptation. 
production and broadcasting of talks 
commentaries and feature programmes 
for transmission to audiences in 
French-speaking territories of West and 
Equatorial Africa. 
Qualifications: High standard of 
written and spoken French essential. 
Journalistic and broadcasting experi- 
ence, interest in international and 
African affairs and knowledge of some 
of the territories concerned, would be 


advantages. Salary £1.230 p.a. (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications excep- 


tional) rising by five annual increments 

to £1.580 max. p.a. 
Requests -for application forms (including 
addressed envelope for reply). quoting post 
or posts desired and their reference num- 
bers. should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House. London. W.1. within 
five days. 
EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER, for case 
work with difficult families, required on 
part-time basis. Salary £300 p.a.—For fur- 
ther particulars apply The Secretary. 
Bath Council of Social Service. 6 Bath St.. 
Bath 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 

Applications are invited from qualified 
men and women for post of full-time Club 
Leader at two Clubs: 

(a) Surbiton, Surbiton Youth Club estab- 
lished open mixed club meeting in its 
own premises. 

(b) Surbiton, Chessington Youth Club 
established open mixed club transfer- 
ring shortly from school premises to 
new centre under construction. 

Both clubs are intended to cater primarily 
for boys and girls of 14 to 20 years of age. 
Salary, for teachers and those with qualifi- 
cations approved by the Committee, Burn- 
ham Scale, i.e., men: £500 x £27 10s.— 
£1,000 p.a.; women: £468 x £22—£300 p.a. 
plus equal pay increments. plus London 
Allowance. For other Leaders the normal 








OWNER OF 17FT CATAMARAN at Poole 
requires crew for short trips. Experience 
not essential.—Box 682 

STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 
vacancies. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 

Applications are invited from qualified 
men and women for the post of Assistant 
County Youth Officer. Applicants should 
Rave experience of Youth Service admini- 
Stration, particularly in the field of De- 
velopment and Training. Salary scale. 
Grade II of scales for Youth Service. Off- 
cers, Men: £1.070 x £27 10s.—£1.290 p.a 
Women: £980 x £22—£1,160 p.a. plus equa! 
pay increments. 

Application form and particulars obtain- 
able on receipt of s.a.e. from Chief Edu- 
cation Officer. County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to be returned by 30th June. 1960. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the Department 
of the History of Art for work in connec- 
tion with the Whitworth Art Gallery. Pre- 
vious experience is not required, but an 
honours degree or academic diploma in the 
History of Art is essential. Applications are 
acceptable from students who are taking 
final. examinations this session. The 
appointment is for one year from October 
ist, 1960. and may be renewed for a further 
year. The salary of Per annum (at 
present under review) carries membership 
of Children’s Allowance Scheme and may 
be considered for membership of the 
FS.S.U. Applications should be sent not 
later than July 6, 1960, to the Registrar, 
The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 


TYPIST WITH EXPERIENCE of Dictaphone 
required for the Students Union, King’s 
College. London. Hours 9 a.m.-3 p.m. for a 
35-week year. (School holidays free.) Salary 
£7 per week. Please apply stating educa- 
tion and experience. to the Hon. Secretary, 
oa. College Union Society. Surrey St., 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER IN COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Candidates should have had 
a thorough training in Economics and com- 
petence in Statistics is desirable. They 
should specify any special qualification they 
May Possess in one or more of the following 
subjects: Business Administration and 
Pinance; Industrial Administration; Mar- 
keting and Statistics. Preference will be 
given to candidates with special qualifica- 
tion in Business or Industrial Administra- 
tion. Practical experience as a business 
executive will be an advantage. 

The salary scale is £1,760 x £60—£2.060 
per annum. The successful applicant will 
be expected to assume duty on Ist February, 
1961, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) 
should state age. qualifications, experience 
and research work completed or in progress. 
and give the names of two referees whom 
the University may consult. 

Two copies of the application should be 
sent to the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth. 36 
Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. (from whom 
further particulars should be obtained) by 

duly, 1966. A third copy should be sent 
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RECOGNISED [.A.P.S. Boy's Prep School, 
situated in pleasant country on bus route, 
West Riding. requires September qualified 
ENGLISH MASTER, help with games: also 
qualified JUNIOR FORM MIS 
General subjects. Art/Handiwork; both 
posts fully resident; Burham Scale, Govt. 
super.—Box 6888. 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
CHAIR OF FINE ARTS 

Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Fine Arts. the successful applicant to take 
up his duties in February. 1961. or as soon 
as possible thereafter. 

The salary attached to the Chair fs at 
the rate of £2,800 per annum. 

Further particulars are available from 
tne Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar. University of Canterbury. Christ- 
church. New Zealand. 

Application close. in New Zealand and 
London, on 31st July, 1960. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
GRANTLEY HALL ADULT COLLEGE, 
NEAR RIPON 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men and women for the post of 
Deputy Warden at Grantley Hall, this 
Authority's residential adult college near 
Ripon. The College holds courses in a wide 
variety of subjects and the Deputy Warden 
will act for the Warden as required. wil] be 
required to lecture, lead discussion groups 
and play a prominent part in the activities 
of the College. He/she should be well quali- 
fied academically and have a keen interest 
in adult education. Salary in accordance 
with. the Burnham Scale plus full board 
residence and most attractive rooms fn the 
College. Further particulars and application 
forms which should be returned within two 
— of this advertisement obtainable 

rom: 

The Warden, Grantley Hall. Near Ripon. 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
DEPUTY GENERAL SECRETARY 
Applications are invited for this post. 
Salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience on scale £1,400 x £75 x £1.700 a 
year. For application form and further par- 
ticulars send stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the General Secretary. Workers’ 
Educational Association. 27 Portman 
Square. London, W.1. Closing date for re- 
ceipt of applications. 9th July. 

Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 


PLANNING 


FREE a FA S CUALEL 
gook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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5 Te =ons Kaged- to om et a 28 War-dance of costly victory (7) 19 Hastened to the French court in 
eameniamaan 29 The monster is mostly legend (7) great bitterness (7) 
very good peer! (7) 21 He built the Menai Bridge (7) 
9 A chore can be so dingy (5) DOWN 22 How to help a performer of the 
10 It sounds almost as if the Chinese oe can-can ? (3-2) 
philosopher hadn’t made things 1 But our Jackson didn’t! (9) 23 Canine has left the trench to get 3 
plain (9) 2 Did their music inspire The fish (5) 
1f A green change (6) Planets? (7) 25 This garden pest goes quicker [f% 
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20 ‘Bring the —— primrose that 7 Change to sepia for drugs (7) Spider, 21 Noble art. 23 Rrosit. 26 Chigi. s 
forsaken dies’ (Milton) (5) 8 In the garden I's likely to wear it 2” Die-sinker, 28 Fancy dresses. 
22 Elongated cats of an explosive 6) . soning. 4 Rail. 5 Dwelling. 6 Motct. 7 
rm OF “i age 13 ee encounter at Wimbledon? presser. 8 Inverted. 14 Rhomboid. 16 
Cares ondly—a g0) 22 Expertise. 17 Sporadic. necan. 3 
account for it (6) 6 Where to get wine with art in Returns. 22 Erica, 24 Sokes. 25 Head. i 
26 You'll get a weed under logs (9) Russia (9) PRIZEWINNERS ov 
A first prize of a book token for one guinea aud a second prize of « book token for fifteen {I Py — > HA gg = — 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on June 28. -“Coojough,” 29 Whitebeam Road, Clons- a 


Address solutions: Crossword No. 1094, 99 Gower St., Londen, WC1. 





keagh, Co. Dublin, Eire. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to pay 7$% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. | 
_ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENTLEMAN, AGE 38, 15 years managing 
business, 5 years naval officer, public 
school. Requires change of employment 
+with better prospects. Nothing under £1,750 
per annum considered. Reply Box 6890. 


SWISS LADY, 38, seeks post as companion, 
also abroad. Mother tongue French. Speaks 
German, some English, Italian, Spanish.— 
Apply Box OFA, 3384 CH, Orell Fussli 
Annonces, Zurich, Switzerland. 


FILMS 
~ DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than eve: 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director, 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


CONFERENCES 


CHRISTIAN ACTION CONFERENCE at 
Newnham College. Cambridge. Friday, July 
8th, until Sunday, July 10th. Speakers 
include: 
Bishop of Johannesburg 
Canon L. John Collins. 
Rt. Hon. W. Gienvil Hall. M.P 
Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, MP 
Inclusive cost 75/6. Further particulars 
from: 
The Secretary. 
Christian Action 
2 Amen Court, E.C.4. 





MEETINGS 





ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Thursday, 23rd June, 1960, at 2.30 p.m. 
Livingstone Hall, Broadway, SW! 
THE RIGHT REVEREND AMBROSE REEVES 
(Bishop of Johannesburg) 
will speak on 


“The PASS LAWS and SLAVERY’’ 


All who are _ interested 


invited. 


The Anti-Slavery Society for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights, 49 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone VIC 6065. 


are cordially 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 
Anthony Benjamin, paintings, Joe Tilson 
painting, Brian Wall sculpture to 24th June. 
Picture lending library. Summer paintings. 
11-6. Sats. 11-4 


Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 

“PARIS IN THE TWENTIES''—Souvenirs of 
British, French and American writers from 
Sylvia Beach’s Left Bank Bookshop. At the 
USIS Gallery, 41 Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, W.1, June 21-July 24. Monday-Friday 
9-6. Admission free. 

EASILY—OR MONEY BACK 
Properly aided. you CAN end this costly 
habit. BOONE is a _ highly effective, 
pleasant and harmicss way to permanent 

release. Trial offer, Thousands helped 
FREE Booklet and Guarantee from 

NATURAL HEALTH CO., Dept. S.6 
22 White Hart Lane, S.W.13 














EPSTEIN 50 years of bronzes and drawings 
at the’ LEICESTER GALLERIES,. Leicester 
Sq. 10-5.80. Sats. 10-1. Admission 1/6. In aid 
of Epstein Studio Trust. - * 
“HEALTH FROM HERBS,” F. NEWMAN- 
TURNER, Caxton Hall, 7.30, Mon., 20 June, 
2/6. London Natural Health Soc. Details: 33 
Sinclair Road, W.14 


PERSONAL 


AN ACTIVE MAN REQUIRED to fill unusual 
vacancy at the Gift Shop Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief. Written applications to 
the Manager, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 
CANCER PATIENT 60823 Elderly Man (68), 
outlook dark. No longer able to work his 
smaliholding, his small income is quite 
inadequate to support two dependents and 
provide the needed extras. Can you please 
help? Old Jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1 “eo 
CONSULTANT for nervous’ conditions 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 

EVADE TAX: stop smoking. NICOBAN 
makes it easy. £1 per course from Devon 
Chemical Co. Ltd., 181 Topsham Road, 
Exeter. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
K@NSEY REPORT on the Human Femaie 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE. THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS—and now's the 
time to answer! Open the door to a dozen 
bottles of El Cid Amontillado Sherry and 

let in hours of leisured pleasure. 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
Tully Ltd.. Blenheim Street. W.1. MAYfair 
6093. 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
(Rejuvenation 
has been avaélable since 1956 
at the 
INSTITUTE OF HORMONE THERAPY 
31 Heathdrive, London, N.W.3 
Phone: HAM 5836 

RHEUMATISM: remarkably effective relief 
with Bylobaim, the medicated OX-baim 
treatment now increasingly used by clinics. 
5s. 10d. through chemist or Bylox Labora- 
tories, Wokingham, Berks. 
TO LET 2-5 years. with/without devoted 
educated staff. Ideal, beautifully furnished 
and equipped seaside convalescent/holiday 
residence for 12 young children. Box 6915. 
“WHICH?” for the gardener; “Which” for 
the housewife; “Which?” for the handy- 
man; “Which?” for all who want to know 
what they are buying. “Which?” is pub- 
lished monthly by the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion. annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 
7. 333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account. by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you? If 
you.acquire the professional touch you can 
always make money with your pen. Free 
book and advice from LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM (S.P.}, 19 Hertford 
Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
A KEY TO THE RIDDLE OF FRENCH 
CANADA 
Pierre Laporte. THE TRUE FACE OF 
DUPLESSIS. 

The first critical biography of 
French Canada's nixn of power 

A Reader's Club of Canada July selection. 

Paper-1is. Cloth 25s. 

Published by Harvest House Ltd., Box 340, 
Postal Station Westmount, Montreal 6, P.q. 
Enclose cheque or money order. 
BOOKS FOR SALE AMERICA—inciuding 
Art, Bibliography, Maps and Pamphlets. 
List 20 (349 items) from W. Forster, 83a 

Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales=No Fees. @tudents’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 





THE: SPECTATOR: 


THE DOGS’ BULLETIN, Britain's only 
canine newspaper, requires topical articles 
and short stories of high quality about dogs 
and occasionally cats. Length - 1,000-1,200 
words. Payment up to 12 gns. Occasional 
poems. Nothing twee or sickly sentimental. 
Publication monthly. 10 Seymour St., W.1. 


WRITE AND SELL stories, articles. Low 
fees. Free booklet. Northern School of 
Authorship (SP), 83 Bridge Street, Man- 
chester. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—-Ni Fees training 
shows you how to get editurial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, plus two 
practical writing encyclopaedias — free! 
Send for FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success"’ (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London. W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d 
carbon.—_Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington, Surrey. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—-Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 Queen. Victoria 
Street. E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day: school with a practical 
approach to education where girls. run their 
own farm ‘and take grammar school sub- 
jects to G-C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover 


COLLEGE. 34 St. Giles.. Comprehensive 
Secretarial Training Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professionai 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies 
Dept. B.92, Woisey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


COLEG HARLECH 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
“Nuciear Power and Society" 
30 Juiy-6 August. 1960 
Lecturers: 
Lord Russell, O.M., F.R.S 
Prof. P.M. 8. Blackett; M.A.. F:R.S. 
Prof. J, Rotblat. 
Dr. Mansel Davies. 
Lt.-Col. P. Lort Phillips, D.S.O. 
Rev. D. R. Thomas. 
Dr. J. V. Dunworth, C.B.E 
Mr. W. C. E. Gregory. 
Prospectus from Secretary, Coleg Hariech, 
Harlech. Merioneth. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 





CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted in a toxic 
state of the system and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
sol non-taint garlic tablets liquefy catarrh 
and purify and clear the entire system. 
Entirely benevolent, with no drug reaction 
one¢he heart. Not habit forming, 1,000 tab- 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 500 
tablets 32s. 6d., together with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice:—Garli- 
sol Company, Fairlight. Sussex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from @5s. for Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s. London’s Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley 8t., W.1l. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afiernoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalegue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South. Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. ‘ 
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TELEVISION. Buy a ‘Blab-Off’ and cut 
= ~>%* from advertisements. Price 
rite A. E. Cope, 93 Ebury Buildings 
Square, S.W.1. = 


EPICURE 


Cider and 
Eximiousness 


Eminence and excellence define exims 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT Sparkling Cid 
De Luxe. Enchant your family and frien 
at meals, and on nappy occasions, by se 
ing this medium-dry cider with its ric 
mellow flavour and delicate aroma. 

lighten them on its eximiousness: ma 
from Somerset's famous Kingsbury Episeol 
cider apples—conjured to genial alcohel 
Strength in rotund oaken vats—sampled fi 
flavour perfection by Coates cider tastef 
each day before lunch (when their palat| 
are most keen). The superb results 

COATES FESTIVAL VAT will be discovers 
by all—but you might add that it costs on 
2/2 a quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland), pl 
bottle deposit—at wine merchants and @ 
licences.—R. N. Coate & Company Limit@ 
Nailsea. Somerset , : 








FINEST QUALITY 
DEVON CLOTTED CREAM 


or 
REAL FARMHOUSE BUTTER 
Freshly made on the farm. Ideal GI 
for Birthdays, Convalescence, etc. 

4 lb 6/6 (4 weeks 25/-. 8 weeks 49/-) 
1 lb. 12/- (4 weeks 47/-). 
DEVON HONEY (from no-sugar fe 
bees}; clear or thick. delicious flavou 
and bouquet. 4 lb. 21/-, 7 lb. 38/6. A 
post /cari paid. .Greetings cardlets 
enclosed 
S. ASHE, 

Churston Ferrers, Nr. Brixham 
South Devon 
(Member of The Soil Association.) 








GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Brea 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavow 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is § 
valuable source of vitamins, especially @ 
the B group. Quick and easy to make—bj 
ginners need not doubt their ability @& 
follow our recipe. The whole family wi 
enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness Whol 
Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% ston) ™ 
ground at our water mill at Felstead, Essez 
The wheats are specially selected and of 
ganically grown. It can also be used fo 
scones, biscuits, shortbiead, etc. Prices, pos? 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d, 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.— Write H. GRAY JONES 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL. 8 Orchard House 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex 


PAUZUNG TEA CO., 25 Monument Street] 
E.C.3, offers their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend@@ 
3 Ib. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG 

3 lb. for 27s. 6d. Post free, c.w.o. Specia 
terms for caterers on application. 


ACCOMMODATION 

HOVE. FLATLET IN bachelor estab. ev q 
con., privacy, comfort, cengenial. HOVE 
37017. 

SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIEND{ 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly Offices) 
The right flat (separate or shared) er thi 
right person.—Share-A-Fiat Ltd., 176 Pic 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). : 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
COTTAGE o: BUNGALOW required bye 
member. of ‘Spectator’ staff, near sea andy 
within reasonable reach London. Part® 
August or September.—Box 6067. . 


WEST -HIGHLANDS: On single secluded 
site, sea-loch, N. Argyll mainland, 4/5-berth 
22ft. 1960 caravan. H. C. bath. Fully@ 
equipped. Available 27th June-3ist Julyey 
10th Sept. on. S.a.e. Mrs. Reid, 41 Oxgang@ 
Road, Edinburgh 10. uM 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS @& 
BEO AND BREAKFAST guide to Greate 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 100 pages.® 
2s. 10d., post free from Ramblers’ Associa-9 
tion, 48 Park Road, London, N.W.1. q 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY in picturesque) 
woodland/seashore setting. Luxurious bun- 
galows with private bath, etc. Superb 
cuisine, nightly dinner dancing. Heated 
swimming pool, water ski-ing, sailing, etc. 
Only 2} gns. daily. Colour Yrochure from’ 
Dept. SP, Sinah Warren Chalet Hotel, 
Hayling Island, Hampshire. ~ 


LITTLE GUIDE TO Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track round 
Britain's coast and country. 5s. posted. 
Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House, Torquay 
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